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INTRODUCTION 


] am very grateful to Canon Burroughs for 
finding time in the midst of all his pressing 
work at Oxford and Peterborough to write this 
Lenten book for our people in London, and 
its message is a true one. 

“The Way of Peace is the Way of Service” 
may be said to be the real message “of this 
book, and never did we need it more. (he 

Many during the war found a wonderful’ 
“peace” at the Front in spite of all the dis- 
comfort and the danger, and this was because 
for the. first time in their lives they had a 
clearly-defined object, and had wholly given 
themselves to this one thing. To them this 
“way of service” was a ‘“‘way of peace.” _| 

And now the question forces itself upon us. 
Is there a “moral equivalent” for war, now 
that the war is over? It clearly would be 
pathetic beyond words, if there was none; if 
there Zad to be the bloodshed, the brutalities, 
and the waste of war to produce man’s noblest, 
then this would point to something like a com- 
plete bankruptcy of our Christian ideals. 
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This book points for a “ moral equivalent ” 
for war to the service of the Great Leader Who 
is calling to-day, not for ‘‘ fine-weather Chris- 
tians,” or merely “orthodox Churchmen,” but 
for ‘adventurers for God!” 

Garibaldi’s words have been often quoted 
during the last five years, and just because the 
war is (nominally anyhow) over, it will be well 
to quote them once again. ~“I offer you forced 
marches, short rations, bloody battles, wounds, 
imprisonment and death; let him who loves 
Homeand Fatherland follow me!”—and all Italy 
followed him. If only we could convince the 
young that Christ’s service meant no tame con- 
tent with conventional religion but was “a great 
adventure” which might land them in poverty 
instead of riches, dislike instead of shallow 
popularity, Central Africa instead of the com- 
forts of home, and, as a matter of fact, is bound 
to involve a total revolution in all the world’s © 
views on morality, and many Churchmen’s views 
on “what is the right or correct thing”— 
then we might see a rallying round the standard 
of the Cross such as gladdened the heart’ of 
Garibaldi, and it would need no new war to 
prove that the “ Way of Service was the Way 
\ of Peace.” 

A. F. Lonpon. 


PREFACE 


A STRIKING article in a recent number of 
The Times Educational Supplement} raises the 
question, ‘‘Are we to teach boys and girls a 
sound common-sense morality based on experi- 
ence, the morality best summed up in the 
saying—Honesty is the best policy; or are 
we to teach them the Christian faith?” In 
the upshot the writer admittedly leaves the 
question unanswered, after hinting (somewhat 
over-subtly) that the antithesis is unreal and 
impossible, because either alternative “seems 
to leave human nature, a not unimportant fact, 
out of account.” But in the course of the 
argument a strong case is stated for ‘common 
sense.” ‘A few are already beginning to say 
that a sound common-sense morality is what 
we want, and that the best way to attain it 
is to teach it, not to pretend that the Christian 
faith will work, because experience proves that 
it will not. Morality is the technique of life, 
slowly developed by ages of experience. It is 
the best way of getting the things most worth 
having . . . and the world will be a much 

1 November 27, 1919. 
1x 
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better place to live in when we recognise its 
nature and what we really want and can do, 
and educate accordingly.” 

The trouble, however, is that so many will 
not acquire this ‘‘technique of life,” because 
they seem—or others round them seem—to 
achieve their ends by less troublesome methods. 
Something further is needed to explain and 
justify the “technique” and give men a motive 
for conforming to it even when, for the moment 
and for the individual, it does not “pay.” If 
morality is the technique of life, Christianity 
is at once its philosophy and its dynamics. 
The purpose of this little book is to set forth 
in brief and (I hope) not difficult terms the 
way in which Christianity at once explains, 
impinges on, and might remedy the present 
world-situation. To quote the aforesaid article 
once more: ‘“ We all believe that there is more 
in the universe than meets the eye .. . but 
we do not know what it is; we will give a 
half-assent to some theory of this unknown, 
but we are not going to put our money on it.” 
Exactly! and so no wonder we are collectively 
missing ‘the Way of Peace,” which can only 
be found by faith in and service of the Ideal. 
As ‘A Student in Arms” has put it, ‘‘ Religion 
is betting your life that there’s a God.” 

In writing I have had chiefly to think of 
those English Church-people whom the Bishop 
of London has honoured me with his invitation 
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to address. But I have also tried throughout 
to remember that the problem concerns, and 
interests, our whole generation. I trust that 
what is primarily addressed to members of my 
own Church may not prove alien to the thought 
of those who belong to others, nor irrelevant 
to that far larger multitude which adheres to 
none. With such a theme it has not been 
possible always to steer clear of things one 
has said in print already: still less could one 
hope, in the little time and space available, to 
treat so vast a subject as it deserves. 


E. A. BurrouGcuHs. 


HERTFORD COLLEGE, 
OXFORD, 
December 3, 1919. 
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THE WAY OF PEACE 


INTRODUCTION 


THE PRESENT DISTRESS 


I 


AFTER what we have seen of peace so far, 
some of us are almost beginning to wish the war 
back again. The war, it is true, was also a great 
disappointment in its net effects on human life. 
There was a time when it almost seemed a God- 
send. I recall words uttered in the autumn of 
1914 byone of the most venerable figures I know, 
an old man close on ninety who has seen much 
active life in many spheres and many lands, and 
who expresses his inmost thoughts so seldom 
that, when he does, his words are not easily for- 
gotten. ‘I used to think,” he said, “ that things 
had gone too far to come right again; but I 


believe the war is just in time to save us.” So °°” 


many of us thought, who realised that progress 

must be measured in terms of national character 

and ideals, not by the elaboration and efficiency 

of the machinery o. physical life, and who saw 
13 
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that the chief aims of Western civilisation were 
coming more and more to be commerce and 
comfort. The war, when it came, was a shock 
even so: yet the more we tried to think into its 
origins, the more clearly we found it to be just 
what all the world was heading for, the natural 
effect of obvious causes, and so not a disproof 
but a vindication of the moral order. “ Be not 
deceived : God cannot be hoodwinked. What- 
soever a man soweth that shall he also reap.” 
It was the natural harvest of the non-moral 
and even anti-moral materialism—the theory 
that only ‘‘matter” is ‘real”—-which in the 
nineteenth century had claimed, in the name of 
“science,” to be the last word on the nature 
of things, and which, though now discredited 
as philosophy, was still increasingly swaying 
conduct in the early years of the twentieth 
century. 

Where formerly men had been content with 
attacks on Christian doctrine, on the veracity 
of the Bible, on the value of prayer and worship 
and the validity of religious experience, while 
paying respect to the Christian moral law as at 
once conformable to reason and necessary for 
social well-being, there began to be revolts 
against Christian moral standards as such, and 
even against the whole principle of moral 
obligation. ‘“Self-determination of the indi- 
vidual” was, in effect, if not in so many words, 
the only principle of morality recognised by 
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those who claimed to be ‘‘advanced thinkers” : 
in other words, “every man a law to himself.” 
This meant an inevitable drift towards Epicu- 
rean standards in private life and anarchism in 
social and national relations. Epicurus’ system 
of so-called philosophy started out from the 
dictum, ‘‘Follow Nature,” and left to the 
individual the decision as to what “ Nature” 
stands for and commands. The only criterion 
of success in “following Nature” was the 
pleasure one gained: and of that too the 
individual alone could be judge. ‘‘ There is 
no disputing about tastes.” And so he who 
would might take the dictum of Epicurus as a 
blank cheque for the benefit of his passions, 
which in turn meant anarchy in social life. 
The true anarchist is he who claims to be a 
law to himself and makes his own individual 
“‘self-realisation” the goal of existence. 

Thus Germany, for all her cult of discipline, 
is really the arch-anarchist of the modern world. 
Prussianism and Bolshevism, despite their lack 
of outward resemblance, are true twins; the 
one claiming for one nation, the other for one 
class, an unlimited right to reach the goal of 
super-selfishness. But Prussianism and Bol- 
shevism are only the coming to a head, in two 
apparently contrasted forms, of the same false 
theory of life which, in the last thirty years 
especially, has been becoming the creed of 
millions of individuals: a creed embodied in 
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much that claims to be specially ‘“‘ modern” in 
thought and art and social fashion. The root 
of it all is the revolt against the whole principle 
of obligation, of duty, in the name of individual 
freedom. It matters little whether the “indi- 
vidual” which claims unfettered rights of self- 
assertion is a person, a class, an interest, or a 
nation. Wherever, and on whatever scale, the 
idea of obligation is discarded, the result is 
anarchy and therefore, in some form or another, 
strife. Interests inevitably conflict: each in- 
terest has the right to make its own success the 
only thing that decides its action: and superior 
force becomes the only test of, and means to, 
that success. ‘‘ From whence come wars and 
fightings among you? Come they not even 
from your passions that go a-warring in your 
members?” + Throw over the principle of 
obligation, of duty, and might inevitably 
becomes right. 

Well, then, on this showing, the war, which 
at first seemed to shake our very faith in the 
universe, proved, on closer thinking, to be but 
a natural moral harvest of bad seed lightly and 
plentifully sown. And, with that new light 
upon it, we dared to hope that it had come 
“just in time to save us.” After seeing what 
so-called “progress” led to, after recognising 
(as all of us did each time we execrated the 
enemy) that “civilisation” is utterly different 

1 James iv. 1. 
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from “kultur” and depends on the supremacy 
of moral forces—of honour and conscience and 
therefore unselfishness—in the thought and life 
of men and of nations, how could men fail to 
act accordingly and reverse the whole direction 
of life? So anew spring of hope appeared in 
men’s hearts, and, both at home and in the 
trenches, they dreamed of ‘‘a new world after 
the war,” rebuilt on the lines and in the light of 
our new discoveries and experiences. Best of 
all, we found the idea of obligation, the appeal 
of duty, still strong in the hearts of even 
modern men. Honour and conscience could 
still mean more to a man than any call of self- 
interest or pleasure; and in obeying, serving, 
“denying themselves,” men did find ‘life which 
is life indeed.” There was every ground, at 
first, for optimism about the moral outlook, if 
only men could be persuaded to be consistent— 
to ‘follow Nature” in the new sense in which 
““Nature” was revealing itself in them, and 
remember at last that they were neither 
machines nor animals, but sons of God, made 
in His image, only themselves when living as 
part of His family, only free when obeying 
His laws. 

But the leaden months and years went on, 
and we began to realise that, somehow, the 
war was not making the nations good. Hope 
must live, and only can do so by accounting 


for its own disappointments: thus leaving 
B 
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itself the right to believe in the future when 
the present goes wrong. And so the majority 
began to talk about “the unnatural conditions 
of war,” the strain under which we were living, 
the necessity of relaxation in consequence, the 
pre-occupation of men’s minds with the present, 
the difficulty and even danger of trying to 
think things out too much. Moreand more, men 
succumbed to the short-sighted and character- 
istic assumption of a so-called ‘ practical” 
nation, with its Government of ‘‘ business men,” 
that “nothing matters but winning the war.” 
“Get on with the war,” we were told, ‘and 
say or do nothing that will either distract men 
from the work in hand or depress or hamper 
them in the doing of it.” Later on, it was 
implied, when we had beaten the Germans, we 
should have time to reform ourselves. Then, 
too, there would be more favourable conditions 
for moral stock-taking. And so men began 
to hope from the advent of peace what at first 
so many hoped from the discipline of war. 

And now ‘‘peace” is with us again—in 
name: and are we, to judge at least by surface 
conditions, any nearer the social recovery and 
salvation of which the coming of war revealed 
our need? So far from peace conditions 
lending themselves to moral reform, the real 
fact is that, for lack of moral improvement, we 
cannot find peace. Victory we have reached, 
because we set out to win it and provided, 
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gradually, the necessary conditions: but we 
have never yet taken seriously, on anything 
like a national scale, the clear and indispensable 
conditions of peace. Our present disillusion- 
ment is only what we were asking and heading 
for. It is still, as five years ago we felt the 
war was, part of the vindication of the moral 
order, part of the needed proof that this is 
God’s world and not just a complicated and 
bewildering material machine. So far from 
the present situation being ground for giving 
up faith in the universe—for dismissing our 
war-time hopes and visions as but so many 
will-o’-the-wisps, leading the world into a worse 
bog than the war itself—it is but a fresh and 
more urgent argument for consistency, however 
belated. It is but a further, louder call to act 
upon the lessons we claim to have learned 
- from the war. 

The very heart of those lessons, the pivot 
around which all of them turn, is surely just 
this: that man is the maker of his own condi- 
tions of life, and that if you want a new and 
better social order, you must start by producing a 
new and better type of man. But if man is 
himself the source of his social conditions, it 
is illogical to expect mere changes of conditions 
to alter man. We had no right to expect that 
war, as such, would make men good: only 
that it might open their eyes sufficiently to 
the way they were going to make them want 
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to turn right round. But the turning, the 
conversion, must come from within: and it 
has not come. Similarly, we had even less 
tight to imagine that the mere arrival of peace 
‘would mend the situation. And the same may 
be said of our fussy, shallow, official schemes 
for “reconstruction” of every sort. Nearly 
all of them are vitiated by beginning at the 
wrong end of the stick. We are such in- 
veterate materialists that, to elevate man, we 
think we only need to improve his conditions ; 
as if ‘““better housing” of pigs would stop their 
habit of wallowing in the mire; as if we had 
not seen how little good it did to modern 
Germany to be the best housed, best educated, 
most sanitary, and even (on the whole) the 
most law-abiding of modern nations; as if 
Christianity did not work its first and greatest 
miracles among the dregs of the population of a 
world which knew nothing of social reform and 
very little of the rights of man. 


I] 


All this is not set down in bitterness, but 
for a very practical reason. The greatest 
danger now threatening the future is a failure 
of the will to betterment, due to a sense that 
the Universe has somehow betrayed us. It 
seems to have made us hope for a better 
future just when it was about to open before 
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us the widest of all historic panoramas of 
despair. We are saved by hope; but hope 
cannot last long without a reasonable faith. 
If we can realise that our feet have never yet 
really turned aside from the ways of war, it 
will be easier to rally our faith in the exist- 
ence, and the possibility of finding, a way of 
peace. The ways of war are broad and many: 
the way of peace is narrow, and there is but 
one. It is not strange if ‘“‘few there be that 
find it,” especially when most men still ignore 
the sign-posts, though events might seem to 
be multiplying them. And, so far from present 
developments being unexpected, they are just 
what any who tried to think ahead, believing 
in the divine character of the moral order, 
foresaw as not only likely but bound to happen, 
unless a great “repentance” first occurred— 
a revolution of human outlook and practice. 
I venture, in vindication of this claim, to quote 
some words written in July 1917. They say 
what, it seems to me, still needs to be said 
about the position to-day; and they may carry 
the more conviction because written long 
before victory was in sight and also before 
the first appearance of Bolshevism. 

“If the nature of our troubles grows daily 
clearer, so also, I venture to think, does their 
remedy. . . . The war is one long stultification 
of our human faith in the supremacy of 
material factors and forces—the faith against 
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which, in its German form, the war is itself a 
protest. . . . And surely it is the same with 
the growing war-weariness and the baffled 
strivings, in all the nations, after peace. There 
is almost the grim humour of a vast veductio ad 
absurdum about the whole position of affairs. 
Ninety-five per cent., at least, on both sides, 
desiring nothing so much as a speedy peace, 
yet vaguely convinced that it is a crime to 
speak of it, lest the peace which comes should 
be ‘inconclusive’: as if it were not in the 
power of so huge a majority, if they really 
meant it, to prevent the recurrence of what 
only a fractional minority can wish to recur! 
It is evidence of how little at home a material- 
istic age has come to be in the realm of 
spiritual laws and forces. Men are increasingly 
aware that the problem confronting them is a 
spiritual one, yet they go on hammering at 
it solely from the material side, as though one 
should try to solve a quadratic equation by 
smashing the slate on which it is written. 
‘“Meanwhile, two other facts grow clear 
enough. On the one hand, a peace which 
arrived while we are still as the majority seem 
to remain would be a disaster; even more 
disintegrating, morally and materially, than 
the war has come to be. On the other, if 
the present process of moral disintegration 
goes on much longer—to say nothing of the 
destruction of life and wealth—vea/ peace will 
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have become impossible before its nominal 
arrival. The survivors will have to put up— 
instead with a barren blend of unrest and 
exhaustion: the very conditions for new ‘ Dark 
Ages,’ if not the last eclipse of civilisation 
As one recalls—in all the warring nations—the 
growing ingenuity in making war horrible, the 
growing resentment of what deference is still 
paid to moral principles in waging it, the 
growing abandonment of Christian standards 
in such matters as sexual morality and telling 
the truth—points at which, of all others, we 
are tampering with the very foundations of 
society—the growing despair of any help from 
organised religion, and the weakening even of 
the natural impulse to faith in God, one is 
haunted by those great words of Isaiah: ‘ Be- 
hold, the Lord’s hand is not shortened, that 
it cannot save; neither is his ear heavy, that 
it cannot hear: but your iniquities have 
separated between you and your God.... 
None calleth for justice, nor any pleadeth for 
truth: they trust in vanity and speak lies; 
they conceive mischief, and bring forth 
iniquity. ... Zhe way of peace they know 
not; and ‘there is no judgment in their goings: 
they have made them crooked paths ; whosoever 
goeth therein shall not know peace.” } 


1 Tsaiah lix. 1, 2, 4,8. The whole quotation is from 
the Preface to the Fourth Impression of “The Valley of 
Decision,” dated July 18, 1917. 
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“The way of peace they know not.” That 
is the clue to all our present distress. That 
is how the historian of the future will sum up 
the efforts of the nations and their politicians 
both during the war and, still more pertinently, 
since the armistice, which should have been 
the prelude to peace. In spite of all that the 
war was by way of teaching us, the elemental 
conditions of peace have been largely ignored ; 
for those who had the leading of the nations 
were, for the most part, strangers to the true 
and only ‘“‘way of peace.” In spite of all we 
have learned about human nature, its funda- 
mental unselfishness and generosity, its ready 
response to high ideals, its independence of 
material conditions so far as moral growth is 
concerned—for, by common testimony, men 
were never so wonderful and unselfish and 
cheerful as in the front line on a desperate 
day—we proceeded immediately to act again, in 
home politics and at the Peace Conference, on 
the old assumptions that material interests are 
the most important, material motives the most 
compelling, material guarantees the most re- 
liable. Neither in ourselves nor in our enemies 
have we dared to trust Man. The old material- 
istic bias has been too strong. Through lack 
of “spiritually-minded” leaders, we took the 
wrong turn almost from the first. The great 
outburst of reverent gratitude in November, 
1918, produced an invisible impulse of 
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generosity, the depth and extent of which 
President Wilson’s first visit to Europe, six 
weeks later, and the rapturous welcome given 
to his words, revealed. But the materially- 
minded forces were already at work, inspired 
by a fundamentally false psychology: a view 
of man which was warped and purblind because 
it was not based on any real idea of, or belief 
in, God and His ways. 

It is only a man’s actions that reveal his 
creed: and, from the events of this last year, 
it is plain that, for most men, Mammon still 
sits in the seat of God. The fact, of course, is 
generally camouflaged. In the peace settle- 
ment, much play was made with the demand 
for “justice”; and in the labour agitations 
which are becoming the chief feature of in- 
ternal politics, the claims of “personality” are 
pushed to the front to justify demands for 
higher pay. Very likely the sight of Germany 
paying, in literal cash, for her sins, was the 
only way in which the fact of her punishment 
could be made plain to ordinary men. And, 
of course, any economic arrangement is wrong 
under which some men are corrupted by irre- 
sponsible wealth, while masses of others have 
to live the best of their life as machines, with 
the result that society loses, both ways, that 
“humanness” in its members on which its 
peace and progress depend. But in both 
cases the emphasis on the cash aspect is but 
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further proof of deep-seated materialism. It 
all shows how money has saturated our thought. 
And it is only by reversing or, at any rate, 
reducing that emphasis, that we can hope to 
move in the opposite and right and “human” 
direction. 

So long as we go on, habitually and in- 
stinctively, thinking and acting in terms of 
money or material advantages, we shall only 
be moving further away from peace. For by 
monetising life, and justice, and personality, 
we make all life-processes ultimately sums in 
division. Material “goods” are necessarily 
limited. If a man’s life consists in the abun- 
dance of the things which he hath: if justice is 
ultimately to be done by transferring property : 
if personal development depends, in the long 
run, on increasing one’s wages or one’s capital ; 
then every process of life, including the moral 
processes, becomes an occasion of dividing up 
wealth, and each act of division is an opening 
for friction. This is the rock on which social- 
ism, as commonly understood, must split. In 
the name, originally, of the rights of man, 
it makes personality second to property, and 
so starts conditions under which personality 
can hardly help developing amiss—becoming 
less ‘‘social” and united instead of more. 
Sooner or later the proportion must be re- 
versed. The forces of personality must be 
given a chance by being treated in accordance 
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with spiritual principles. When this is done, 
the result is multiplication instead of division : 
for the effect of the new relation which comes 
from mutual trust and generosity is to enrich 
both sides at once, and also to make each more 
capable of enriching others. 


“Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 
Of service that thou renderest”— 


while at the same time putting a new motive 
and spring of generosity into the other man’s 
heart. Even from the point of view of increas- 
ing output of material goods, it would ‘ pay ” to 
form the habit of putting personality defore 
property, and treating it consistently as a 
spiritual thing, whose growth depends on 
working and giving. 

The armistice brought a unique opportunity 
for the experiment—for applying our idealism, 
and seeking to call the best out of men, whether 
British or German, by believing that the best 
is there and will only respond to those who 
take the risk of trusting it. But the oppor- 
tunity has been lost. We could not do the right 
thing by man because we had lost right faith 
about God. Our faith in personality has proved 
weak because it was not based on belief in 
a Personal God as the ultimate Reality, and 
in Jesus Christ as the revelation of how 
God thinks, and works, and overcomes evil. 
“Therefore are my people gone into captivity 
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because they have no knowledge. . . . They 
regard not the work of the Lord, neither 
consider the operation of His hands.” Had 
the world really taken God seriously as the 
pattern and standard of human life—which is 
implied by man’s claim to be “made in God’s 
image,” on which democracy itself is based— 
and Jesus Christ as the revelation of what God 
is like, what line God takes, it would have 
known that faith is a better guide than calcula- 
tion, and generosity surer than justice as a 
road to peace. For what is the Cross of 
Christ—on which we claim that the war has 
shed so much new light—but, first, the proof 
of the extent of God’s faith in man, however 
far fallen, and, secondly, God’s own confession 
that the world will not work out along the 
lines of strict retributive justice? In the long 
run, even God can only conquer sin by 
forgiveness and win through to righteousness 
by love. 


III 


That opportunity, however, is now beyond 
our reach, and it is no good crying over it. It 
is rather a case for using our experience by 
acting upon it at last, and so rising, however 
late and with whatever difficulty, 


“On stepping-stones 
Of our dead selves to higher things.” 





1 Isaiah v. 13, 12. 
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Do we really believe that civilisation has a 
future, and that there is, if we could but find 
and follow it, a ‘‘way of peace” ? The question 
means, in effect, Do we really believe in the 
higher part of Man, in the image of God which 
the war has disclosed in him, however much it 
may also have brought out the marks of the 
beast and the traces of the Fall? Do we believe 
that men may even yet become God-like through 
and through—“‘ children of God above criticism 
in the midst of a crooked and perverted genera- 
tion, among whom ye shine as lights in the 
world” ?* And that question again resolves 
itself into one more fundamental. Do we 
really believe in a God Who is living to-day, 
and is at the same time the God of the ages? 
Do we see, behind the slow and fitful upward 
process of history, a guiding Power Who is still 
supreme, and active, and loving, Who is the 
source of all men’s dreams of ‘‘a better world 
after the war,” and Who desires nothing so 
much as to bring their highest hopes to fruition, 
if they will but let Him? 

If we cannot believe in such a God, it means 
that we leave the riddle of the universe not 
merely unsolved but without hope of solution. 
Epicurism then becomes the only logical line 
for the individual to follow, and either anarchy 
or tyranny the inevitable goal of social life. It 
means that the good in man is irrelevant and 

1 Philippians ii, 15. 
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unexplained, and therefore incapable of develop- 
ment. We must leave it asa chance by-product, 
which grows or fades at the bidding of uncon- 
trollable circumstances. And, if the circum- 
stances of the last five years have not been 
enough to ‘‘make men good,” it is not likely 
that those which are now unfolding around us 
will lead to anything but more demoralisation. 
If, on the other hand, God is still there, “working 
His purpose out” according as men supply the 
conditions, then all we need is enough faith to 
enter boldy upon His ‘way of peace” and 
strive to get our generation to follow. We can 
go forward as “heirs of hopes too fair to turn 
out false,” because ‘heirs of God and joint- 
heirs with Christ, if so be that we suffer with 
Him that we may also share His glory.”* In- 
stead of repining, we can even be glad and 
proud that our lot has been cast in a creative, 


and therefore crucified, age, because creation 


and crucifixion are the two great energies of 
God, each working into and out of the other. 
Creation by its very nature involves crucifixion 
—the superseding and suppressing of self: 
even as it does with the artist in his throes and 
with the mother in hers. Crucifixion in turn, 
as the whole history of Christianity proves, is 
the starting-point of new creation. ‘ The 
blood of martyrs is the seed of the Church.” 

The admitted possibilities of creation, the 

1 Romans viii. 17. 
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obvious presence and imminence of crucifixion, 
as features of the life of our age, are, on the 
Christian showing, proofs of the interest and 
presence of God. We stood in awe before 
what we recognised as a Divine visitation on 
November 11, 1918. With an overwhelming 
spontaneity men did say, “Verily there is a 
reward for the righteous; doubtless there is a 
God that judgeth the earth.”! If there was any 
truth in that instinct, God cannot but be “ visit- 
ing” us still—still present on the stage of history. 
If He had any sort of purpose in the war, or any 
part in giving the victory, it stands to reason 
that He is still as near, as vitally concerned, 
to-day. But continued action on His part 
depends on continued recognition, submission, 
co-operation on ours. And that has still to be 
forthcoming. If we want peace, we must pro- 
vide its conditions and walk in its way: which 
way is not reached by political adjustments, 
however wise, but by learning to live with a 
new outlook, a new motive, anew set of values, 
all derived from a new and true relation to God. 
To walk in this way is Christianity. 

In the pages that follow we shall be studying 
the earliest programme of that way of life, as 
sketched in the familiar canticle, the Benedictus, 


the Old Testament and the first in the New.’ 
It begins with thanksgiving for “visitation and™ 
~ 1 Psalm Iviii. ro. 


wR 


= 


which has been called ‘the last prophecy of 7 
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redemption,” and ends with the assurance of 
‘‘a dayspring from on high,” imminent in the 
midst of darkness, which is “to guide our feet 
into the way of peace.” It expresses the fervent 
faith of the Jew in God’s world-plan for man’s 
salvation, announced in ever fuller details “by 
His holy prophets, which have been since the 
world began,” and gradually brought nearer by 
His perpetual Providence in history, ‘“ ordering. 
all things both in heaven and earth.” It is 
dominated by the thought of a great super- 
natural intervention close at hand, to reveal the 
final instalment of God’s plan in the person of 
the Messiah Himself. But, unlike the popular 
thought of the day, as echoed even by Our 
Lord’s own circle, the deliverance is seen as 
neither political in scope nor miraculous in 
manner, but to be worked out by moral and 
spiritual means. Its essence is the revelation 
of a new and higher way of life, with the 
provision of all things needed for living it. 
Salvation is to be found in the service of God, 
‘‘in holiness and righteousness all the days of 
our life”; and entry upon the new experience 
and privilege can only come ‘through the remis- 
sion of sins.” The Benedictus is the programme 
of a moral revolution—first in individuals, 
through them in society—of which the starting- 
point is a great new manifestation of God. In 
our modern parallel experience, we have recog- 
nised the Divine visitation: the moral revolu- 
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tion has still to take place. The nature of it 
is what we have now to study. 

Meanwhile, for the optimistic revolutionaries 
of God—and as such all Christians ought, in 
these days, to be recognisable—the Benedictus 
is an ideal ‘‘ Hymn before Battle,” as we, like 
John the Baptist, start out to “go before the 
face of the Lord to prepare His ways.” It 
expresses the sense that “at last things are 
moving forward again,” which meant so much 
to our troops in the great offensives of the war ; 
and yet it does so without waiting for visible 
evidence of advance. ‘We see not as yet all 
things put under Him ; du¢ we see Jesus” :+ such 
is almost the note of Zacharias’ song. But at 
the same time it stresses, as any true Christian 
message must, the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual, both to live the life and to give the 
witness. The historical, the mystical, and the 
ethical, with none of which elements a true 
Christianity can part—all these are equally 
present in it. And, above all, it is a hymn of 
praise, though the new phase of the battle is 
only about to begin. Is it fanciful to set beside 
it, as a modern expression of the same spirit— 
the spirit needed to-day in a crucified and 
creative Church—these words of a young 
French soldier writing from the front in the early 
days of the war? (I owe them to an article in the 
feevue des Deux Mondes for February 15, 1917.) 

1 Hebrews ii. 8, 9. 
c 
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“We are those who are allowed to hope, if we 
return, to be able to build out of reach of the 
hurricane ; those who will be able to live with- 
out being haunted by dread of an awakening 
in blood. We are those who, being able to 
breathe freely, will be capable of greater efforts 
and greater achievements. Our generation will 
win, because it knows that its prize of happiness 
will be its own assured. How fine will be our’ 
life of to-morrow! And we shall be so much 
the better able to profit by it wisely as we shall 
have had the more difficulty to win. Don’t pity 
us, don’t admire us: envy us instead!” 

‘‘Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, for He 
hath visited and wrought redemption for His 
people.” ‘Verily, I say unto you that many 
prophets and righteous men desired in their 
day to see what you see and saw it not, and to 
hear what you hear and heard it not. Blessed 
are your eyes, because they see, and your ears, 
because they hear.”1 There is no real third 
alternative between that spirit and attitude, 
with the action which it logically involves, and 
such a despair of the human future as will, 
sooner or later, strangle all moral life and effort, 
and so hurry on the threatened bankruptcy of 
mankind. 

1 Matthew xiii. 17, 16. 
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THE SONG OF ZACHARIAS 


A VERSION FOLLOWING THE GREEK 
(St. Luke i, 68-79) 


* Blessed be the Lord, the God of Israel, 
For He hath visited and wrought redemption for His 
people, 
And hath raised up a horn of salvation for us 
Ln the house of David His servant,— 
Liven as He spake by the mouth of His holy prophets from 
all time,— 
Salvation from our enemies and out of the hand of all 
that hate us : 
So as to deal mercifully with our fathers, 
And remember His holy covenant : 
For so He sware to Abraham our father, 
To grant us, freed from fear and rescued from the 
enemy’s hand, 
To serve Him in holiness and righteousness 
Lefore His face throughout our days. 


And thou too, little child, shalt be called a prophet of the 
LFighest : 
for thou shalt go before the face of the Lord to prepare 
fis ways, 
To give His people knowledge of salvation 
Ln the remission of their sins, 
Because of the heart of mercy of our God, 
Through which there shall visit us a daybreak from 
above, 
To shine on those who sit in darkness and the shadow of 
death, 
And to direct our feet into the way of peace.” Mond 


CHAPTER I 
THE WAY OF DISAPPOINTMENT 


I 


No nation has had a more disappointing 
history than the Jews: and yet it is they pre- 
cisely who stand on the world’s stage as “‘the 
Chosen People of God.” Their history as a 
nation dates from that covenant between God 
and Abraham, recorded in the twelfth chapter 
of Genesis, to which the Aenedictus refers. 
But at the epoch we are now concerned with, 
it might seem to have done little for them 
except encourage idle hopes. With a vivid 
sense of their national identity and religious 
distinctness, and a corresponding passion for 
political independence, it had been their fate 
to be subjects and captives over and over 
again. Egypt and Babylon are but outstanding 
episodes in a history largely made up of servi- 
tudes of various kinds. All the great Oriental 
empires had in turn overrun and _ harried 
Judea: and now they were the vassals of 
Rome. It would seem as if they set them- 
selves to bear their humiliation by refusing to 

36 
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believe in it. ‘‘We be Abraham’s children, 
and were never yet in bondage to any man.’’} 
How wildly different were the facts! And 
then, with the Roman power established among 
them, they debated ‘‘ whether it were lawful to 
pay tribute to Czesar or not!” 

Two things supported them in this heroic 
defiance of plain facts. One was the age-long 


tradition of theocracy as their true form Of | 


government. Whatever the visible seat of 
authority at the moment—the Davidic mon- 
archy, the native governors under the kings 
of Persia after the exile, the Maccabean priest- 
kings of the second century B.c., the Herods 
who ruled as vassals of Rome—they fell back 
on the thought that “the Lord God was their 
King.” The other, closely connected with it, 
was the dogged, ever-growing hope that their 
Divine King would some day suddenly assert 
Himself; that God would ‘‘arise and scatter 
His enemies,” reveal His people in their true 
colours, and make Jerusalem the capital of His 
own empire over all the world. The promise 
to Abraham was the root of their ‘‘ Messianic 
hope.” But it had grown in clearness, and 
also varied in character, as first the prophets 
and then, still more, the apocalyptic writers 
between the Old Testament and the New had 
painted the figure of the coming Messiah. 
This “Hope of Israel” (Acts xxviii. 20), or 
1 John viii. 33. 
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“Consolation of Israel” (Luke ii. 25), was that 
which more than anything held the nation 
together in spite of their disappointing history. 
They were able at all times to bear the present 
because of the promise in the past and the 
hope in the future. The distinctive feature of 
Jewish history is its resolute forward glance. 
Had they used the ordinary political methods. 
of discerning the signs of the times, the prospect 
of anything like political independence was 
never more remote than in those last years 
before Christ came. Yet the Messianic hope 
was burning then more brightly than ever. 
Besides the two phrases quoted just above, we 
have the interesting reference to the prophetess 
Anna, who came in just after Symeon’s recog- 
nition of the infant Christ in the Temple, and 
‘“‘spake of Him to all those that were looking 
for the redemption of Jerusalem” ; showing that 
there was a regular and recognised company 
of such people. There is also the evidence 
of Gamaliel’s speech in Acts v. about the false 
Messiahs who traded upon such people’s hopes ; 
and there is that of the wealth of apocalyptic 
literature reflecting the excitement in the 
national mind. The “one far-off, divine event” 
which was to justify centuries of patience was 
at last at hand; and it is the first streaks of 
the new supernatural dawn—‘ the dayspring 
from on high’”—which Zacharias catches in 
the thrilling moment which draws from him 
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his prophetic song, after he has named the 
Forerunner and recovered his speech. | 
It is worth while to stop and look at the set- 
ting of this song. From being accustomed to 
hear it perpetually said or sung in Morning 
Prayer, as part of a possibly dull routine, we 
may easily forget the romance of its origin. 
The scene itself is suggestive and picturesque. 
Twice over St. Luke refers to “the hill-country 
of Judzea” as the place where the drama opens. 
Mary, after the Annunciation, which took place 
at Nazareth, makes a hurried journey ‘into the 
hill country, to a city of Judah ”’ to see Elizabeth, 
of whose condition the angel had told her, and 
who would seem the most natural confidante to 
whom she could speak of her own experience. 
There she stayed “about three months —that 
is, till the time when Elizabeth’s son should be 
born. It is not likely that, having stayed so 
long, she would leave just before the arrival of 
the child whose destiny was linked already with 
that of herown promised son. Zacharias was 
dumb : she was the only one to whom Elizabeth 
could talk of what was in both their hearts all 
day: she would be almost like a daughter in 
the home of the childless, elderly couple in their 
hill village, far from the beaten ways of the 
world. And then the event took place which 
had already set all the neighbours talking: and 
the marvellous circumstances which followed on 
the day when, no doubt, the whole village was 
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gathered for the circumcision of the old priest’s 
son, sent a wave of mingled awe and speculation 
“throughout all the hill-country of Judza.” It 
was quite in accordance with God’s wonted 
ways of acting that the greatest movement of 
the ages should begin in the quiet remoteness 
of an unnamed village among the hills, and that 
its earliest programme should be announced to a. 
company of villagers gathered for a christening. 
And yet what was there done and spoken was 
the beginning of the Divine response to a need 
which for some generations had been increas- 
ingly felt and voiced allover the Graeco-Roman 
world. Greek thought and Roman political 
organisation had, between them, unified the 
civilised and semi-civilised peoples in a single 
empire stretching from the Euphrates to the 
Atlantic. The existence, after centuries of 
unstable equilibrium and revolution, of a single, 
central, efficient government had given the 
world peace and the hope of a fresh start. 
More and more men’s minds had been turning 
to philosophy and religion to open up a new 
way of life. It was, according to Prof. Percy 
Gardner, ‘‘a time of general stirring in all the 
higher branches of human activity.”? Its religious 
features were very much like those of to-day: 
confusion, groping, eclectic experiments, aspira- 
tions that far outstripped the moral resources 
of the age, a sense of new beginnings coupled 
1 “ The Growth of Christianity,” p. 2 
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with presentiments of decay. “ All the religions 
of that time were religions of hope. Stress 
was laid on the future; the present time was 
but for preparation.” + 

The Emperor Augustus had the wisdom to 
seize this fact, and the consistency to lay his 
plans accordingly. His whole vast scheme of 
reorganisation centred in an effort to arouse the 
religious consciousness, to give it an ethical and 
practical turn, to strengthen the crucial sense of 
obligation, on which society depends, by linking 
it once more with the sense of God, and to 
harness both alike to the service of the Empire. 
This last was to be achieved by identifying the 
Empire in the eyes of its subjects with a concep- 
tion of Rome and her world-mission not unlike 
what we mean to-day by the Kingdom of God. 
In working out his plans he gave due weight to 
literary propaganda, and was fortunate in finding 
ready to his hand a group of great writers, and 
one more particularly, who kindled at his vision 
and helped to make it live before men. That 
one is Vergil, of whom the French critic Ste. 
Beuve has said that ‘“‘even the coming of Christ 
ceases to be surprising when one has read 
Vergil,” and whom Dante chooses, of all others, 
Christian and pagan, to be the Spiritual Guide 
in his Divina Commedia. So in the varied 
spheres of politics, religion, philosophy, and 

1 Dobschiitz, quoted by Warde Fowler, “Religious 
Experience of the Roman People,” p. 455. 
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literature everything was converging upon the 
great event which inspires Zacharias’ song. 
That gathering of friends and kinsmen in the 
hill-village of Judzea was, all unconsciously, the 
focus of the world’s desire: and the “ prophecy” 
which we are studying is the first announcement 
of that new way of life which poets, thinkers, 
and emperors alike were trying to discover and 
enforce.? 


I] 


Its keynote, ‘‘Salvation” (cwrnofa), sounds 
commonplace enough to us. But then it was 
just what mankind was most interested in. The 
generation which emerged from the turmoil 
and darkness of the last century of the Roman 
Republic knew that the world still needed to be 
saved from itself. In fact, the good government 
secured by Augustus lasted only half a century. 
Just a hundred years after the last great battle 
of the Civil Wars (31 B.c.) there was civil 
war again in the streets of Rome. There 
was thus no idea so interesting as that of “sal- 
vation” to thoughtful men. But in point of 
fact the word itself is also highly significant. 
Neither of its two Greek forms (the second of 


1 Those who are interested in this aspect of the subject 
may study it further in ‘‘ Vergil’s Messianic Eclogue,” by 
Mayor, Conway, and Warde Fowler, and in Mr. T. R. 
Glover’s “ Vergil.” 
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which is used in the Vane Dzmzttzs) occurs at all 
in the first two Gospels. St. John (iv. 22) uses 
the commoner form just once. In St. Luke’s 
Gospel and in the Acts both words are frequent. 
Is it possible that Luke, a Greek physician, 
remembered the tutelary god of his own profes- 
sion, A‘sculapius, with his familiar title @edc 
Swtho, “the Saviour God,” and so the more 
readily associated the idea of “saving” with 
Christ? The word occurs three times in this 
hymn : the idea pervades the whole of it. To 
“save” a man is to put him in a position in 
which he can realise his own full destiny: in 
colloquial phrase, “make good.” The Jewish 
nation had never yet, save for a brief spell under 
David and Solomon, had a chance of really 
“making good.” Nowat last the chance is to be 
given it: and the kernel of the Genedzctus is the 
two verses which state wherein, for the Jewish 
nation and individual, ‘“self-realisation ” is to 
consist. It depends on living a new kind of life, 
_ which the Divine “ visitation and redemption ” is 
to make possible : a life devoted to the service 
of God under perfect conditions without and 
within. ‘That we, being freed from fear, and 
rescued from the hand of our enemies, might 
serve Him in holiness and ee before 
His face throughout our days.” 

This was precisely the ideal which the greatest 
Jewish minds had always held up before their 
nation. The note is struck throughout the Old 
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Testament. ‘Let My people go that they may 
serve Me,” says God to Pharaoh (in Exodus 
Viii. 1): it is assumed that they cannot serve 
Him perfectly while they are bondmen to 
another. The same comes out in the intense 
regard of the Israelite for his Divine Law—his 
book of instructions for achieving his national 
ideal. Then, when the Temple came and (as 
it were) localised the Divine King and Law- 
giver, the central passion of the true Jew was 
“When shall I come to appear before the 
Presence of God?” The annual journeys to 
Jerusalem were the great events of the Jewish 
year and stirred emotions of which the Psalms 
are full. Hence the shattering despair and 
apathy which followed the fall of Jerusalem and 
the burning of the Temple by Nebuchadnezzar. 
It. was, so to speak, impossible for a man to be 
a true Jew except in his own country: “ How 
can we sing the Lord’s song in a strange 
land?” 

Much of this attitude, however, had to be 
unlearned, and was unlearned, in the time of 
exile. A localised, national Jehovah was always 
at least compatible with the worship of other 
foreign gods as well. Hence the incessant 
lapses into polytheism—the “going a-whoring 
after the gods of the nations ”—against which 
the prophets were for ever protesting. The 
true monotheism (belief that God is One) 
which, in the centuries before the exile, had 
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been gradually replacing what should rather be 
called ‘“‘monolatry” (worship of a single God) 
as the national faith, was now finally estab- 
lished. Contact with the countries ruled by 
other ‘‘ gods,” and the discovery that their own 
God could be with them in Babylon or Shushan 
and vindicate His supremacy even there—the 
central point of the story of Daniel—worked 
this at least, that those who returned to Pales- 
tine never fell into idolatry again. Nevertheless 
they still hankered after the old ideal of a 
Jehovah who was their special possession, a 
Jerusalem which was His special seat and 
capital, a visible and local vindication of His 
Kingdom as “that which ruleth over all,” and 
at least political independence and prosperity 
for themselves in the land ‘‘ which He sware to 
their forefathers to give them.” And this the 
course of history never brought nearer, in spite 
of their own new zeal for God and His law, in 
spite of their faithfulness under often appalling 
persecution. The thoughts and _heart-search- 
ings of the post-exilic centuries—the reminders 
and remonstrances to God who seemed to have 
forgotten His covenant—form the burden of 
many of the Psalms. But those whose faith 
stood the test began once more to learn and 
unlearn through these experiences, entering 
gradually upon new—more spiritual and broader 
—conceptions of the promised kingdom and its 
Divine King. 
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In the first place, the individual began to 
emerge from being overshadowed by the nation, 
and his religion became more and more ex- 
plicitly a relation between himself and God, 
This prepared the way for the thought, so 
crucial in Christ’s teaching, that ‘‘the Kingdom 
of God is wzthzn you,” and can only exist “in 
the world” in so far as individuals living in the 
world are living there under God’s rule—having 
(in St. Paul’s phrase) “their citizenship in 
heaven.” So men grew accustomed to the 
thought that the process of extending the 
Kingdom of God must be “the spiritual trans- 
formation of Israel, individual by individual.” 1 

Secondly, and following from this, the con- 
viction grew that membership of the Kingdom 
is an ethical and spiritual matter—one of char- 
acter, not of inherited privilege or outward 
religious conformity. They had seen the re- 
jection of the whole Northern Kingdom on 
account of inveterate sin, and the seventy years’ 
captivity of Judah for the same cause. The 
earliest utterance of the prophetic era had been 
“To obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams.”2 The more 
thoughtful Jews of this period of eclipse were 
at least learning not ‘to say within themselves, 
We have Abraham to our father,” and to 


1 R. H. Charles, ‘Between the Old and New Testa- 
ments,” p. 67. 
2 Samuel xv. 22. 
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understand that ‘‘the righteous Lord loveth 
righteousness.” 

Thirdly, and again in natural sequence, the 
overweening nationalism of the Jew was being 
exorcised. One writer, it is true, just over a 
century before Christ, still claims that it is 
“written in the statute book of heaven that 
any Israelite who gave his daughter in marriage 
to a Gentile would perish for ever”:1 but he 
stands almost alone. ‘‘ Universalism ” is already 
general—the belief that, as Our Lord said, 
“many shall come from the East and the West 
and shall sit down with Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob in the kingdom of heaven,”? and that 
“in every nation he that feareth God and 
worketh righteousness is acceptable unto Him.” 

And, lastly, some at least were learning the 
meaning of that other saying of Christ, ‘‘ My 
kingdom is not of this world”: that is to say, 
it is not on this earth, at least in this zon or 
dispensation, that we are to expect to see the 
final triumph of the Kingdom of God. So 
throughout the post-exilic period the hope of 
immortality grew and became more and more 
the background of religious thought. Here, men 
felt, they had the only final solution for the 
question which their own national experience 


1 * Book of Jubilees,” quoted by R. H. Charles, of. aiz., 


ERG ss 
2 Matthew vili. rr. 
3 Acts x. 35. 
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thrust upon thinking Jews who remained loyal 
to faith in God and in His covenant with their 
fathers. 

In all these directions “the way of the 
Lord” was being prepared in the minds of 
some at least of the people—those who were 
“looking for the redemption of Jerusalem” 
and knew enough of God and His ways to 
be prepared to see the Redeemer in what 
seemed to be a provincial carpenter’s infant 
son, and not to demand from Him a temporal 
kingdom. And so at last God was able to act : 
to come, to “visit,” to “work the redemption” 
which was to enable the Jewish nation at last 
to “make good” and fulfil its historic destiny. — 


III 


But we know what happened. Annus Domint 
brought in no new era for Israel. It did not 
stay the course of political events which led in 
A.D. 70 to the sacking of Jerusalem once more 
and scattered the Jews to the four winds of 
heaven till “the times of the Gentiles” are 
over. What does this mean? That Zacharias 
and those whose hopes he was voicing were 
after all wrong? or that God did begin to 
‘visit and redeem,” but soon after withdrew, 
in disgust or despair at His reception? Surely 
not. It only means that, after all, too few of 
the Chosen People were even yet alive to the 
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nature of God’s plan for Him to be able to 
work it out through them. Too many of them 
still had their own ideas (as the disciples them- 
selves had, right up to Easter Day) of how 
God ought to do His own business. God’s 
plan was too big for their small minds. 
They were still obsessed with hopes of a 
temporal kingdom. He was out for the only 
true form of power which one person can wield 
over others—the spiritual mastery of their hearts 
through love. They were out for special 
national privileges secured to themselves, and 
claimed that only through them should God 
bless and save His less chosen peoples. He, 
being Love, could not limit His outlook, nor 
make any distinctions among His children 
except such as they themselves made by the 
extent to which they claimed, and returned, or 
refused, His love: nor could He express a love 
which was selfless and all-embracing through 
an agency which stood on a platform of privi- 
lege which was only selfishness in disguise. 
They still regarded the service of God as a 
rather specialised art, bound up with holy places 
and hereditary priesthoods, dependent for its 
acceptability to Him on outward conditions, 
equipments, and rites—as something which 
could only be perfectly done at Jerusalem (cf. 
the controversy with the Samaritans alluded 
to in John iv. 20, 21), and for tie sake of 
which, therefore, Jerusalem must first be made 
D 
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politically free. He, Who wanted men to 
think of Him as their ever-present Father 
in Heaven—‘ God in Whom we live and 
move and have our being ’—was only con- 
cerned with the worship of lives such as men 
would live who grasped that true conception 
of Himself. He was therefore indifferent to 
ritual correctness or otherwise, yes, and even to 
positive moral disqualification (like that of the — 
publicans and sinners), provided that He could 
get men, whatever they had been up to then, 
to turn and face and follow Himself. The Jew’s 
ideal for his own people was the perfect service 
of God under perfect conditions, without and 
within : but he started with his own interpreta- 
tion of “perfect” in each case,—and expected 
the Messiah to act accordingly. God’s ideal 
for him and for all men was something bigger 
and better still: for He was prepared, by His 
own indwelling in Jew and Gentile alike, to 
make outward ‘ circumstances” irrelevant 
wherever faith found and held to Himself, 
so that there could be singing in prisons, and 
saints in Czesar’s household; so that men of no 
position or account could go about the world 
“‘as poor, yet making many rich, as having 
nothing, and yet possessing all things”; 1 so that, 
when a band of Christians arrived in a Greek 
city, they were spoken of.as “these that have 
turned the world upside down.” 2 
1 2 Corinthians vi. 10. * Acts xvii. 6. 
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So far as we can judge of God’s plan, it was 
to use the Jews as a missionary nation. For 
that He had been training them down the 
centuries. Whether, if they had risen to such 
a destiny, it would have made any difference 
to their political fate, one cannot even surmise. 
Possibly Jerusalem would none the less have 
fallen, and the scattering of the Jews all over 
the world have been a crucial move in God’s 
missionary strategy. Anyhow, as so often in 
the past, it was only the few who saw and 
believed ; and for the now rejected ‘‘ Chosen 
People” God had to substitute a ‘Chosen 
Company ” (éxdnoia, “Church”) from among 
Jews and Gentiles alike. The Jewish nation, 
as such, trod the way of disappointment to the 
end: and their disappointment was God’s as 
well. The infant Church set forth upon the 
way of peace and progress,—the way of the 
Cross—which is the way of the spiritual service 
of Him Whose own Presence with us “all 
the days” makes perfect service and sacrifice 
possible wherever there is but faith to grasp 
Him and love to follow. 

Flow far ws that “Chosen Company” stilt 
following that way? Or has it somehow 
wandered back into the way of disappointment— 
for God and for man alike? Events make it 
hard to doubt the true answer. And many 
things make one dread to see, in the days 
of opportunity just before us, such another 
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disappointment of God, such another rejection 
of His plan and promptings, for just the same 
causes which operated at Jerusalem in the first 
half-century A.D. Read again what is written 
above about the contrast between God’s ideal 
for the world, when He ‘‘visited” His people 
in the hill-country of Judzea, and His people’s 
plans for their own mission in life. Listen 
again to Our Lord’s words to the woman of 
Samaria: ‘‘ Believe me, an hour cometh when 
neither in this mountain nor yet in Jerusalem 
shall ye worship the Father .. . but an hour 
cometh, and is now here, when the true 
worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit 
and in the truth, for such in fact the Father 
seeks for His worshippers: God is Spirit, and 
they that worship Him must worship Him in 
spirit and in truth.” Think on these things, 
remembering that ‘“‘ Personality” is the modern 
equivalent of “Spirit,” and that “spiritual 
worship” means worship embodied 7 our- 
selves, our life and work and outlook. Remem- 
ber, too, that “truth” in relation to personality 
can only mean likeness to the Divine Person- 
ality Himself: he only is a “true” man, or 
Christian, or Churchman, who reflects the 
image and Spirit of Christ. Then ask if all 
this says nothing to the Church of to-day, 
and gives no guidance as to the revolution 
needed ¢heve: and pray that we may ‘‘know 
the day of our visitation,” and not be ashamed 
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before our King at His coming, in whatever 
manner He may this time reveal Himself. 


“O Spirit of that early day, 
So pure and strong and true, 
Be with us in the narrow way 
Our faithful fathers knew : 


Give strength the evil to forsake, 
The Cross of Truth to bear, 

And love, and reverent fear, to make 
Our daily lives a prayer.” + 





1 Whittier. 


CHAPTER II 
THE WAY OF SERVICE 


I 


We have seen that the keynote of the 
Benedictus is the word “salvation,” and that 
this means ‘“‘being put in a position in which 
one can achieve one’s ideal and so ‘make 
good.’” The Jewish ideal, towards which 
generations of Jews had stretched out their 
hands in patient hope, was the perfect service 
of God under perfect conditions. These con- 
ditions were now to be provided by God in 
person ‘‘ visiting” them. But because He did 
not act in accordance with their prepossessions 
they rejected that which should have completed 
their national destiny and given them at last 
their mission in the world. The stone which 
was meant for the head of the corner was, at 
the critical moment, rejected by those who 
built. And, as one mistake nearly always 
breeds others, their false prepossessions about 
the Messiah not only robbed them of Him 
when He came but lured them into worse 
destruction. The obstinate belief in an immi- 
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nent Divine intervention of a military sort 
was one of the things which led the Jews to 
defy the armies of Vespasian. Suetonius, in 
his life of that Emperor (c. iv.), speaks of the 
persistent idea abroad in the East that at that 
time Judzea should produce a great leader; and 
Tacitus, writing of the same events, refers to 
“a general persuasion that it was written in 
the ancient books of the priests that at that 
very time the East should come to power and 
that men from Judzea should master the world” 
(Hist. v.13). The fate of the Jews is at least 
a solemn warning, not only against pre- 
possessions about God’s action, but against 
clinging to truths or principles, right enough 
in themselves, which it may be that we have 
so far got hold of wrongly. This is certainly 
what, in many directions, the Church might 
seem to be doing to-day. 

There was, howaren; a “remnant,” as so 
often in the Old Testament, who believed 
aright, went boldly forward along the new 
lines, and became known as Christians. They 
accepted the life of “perfect service under 
perfect conditions” which the Jewish nation 
rejected, and in so doing both found ‘salva- 
tion” for themselves and started out to save 
the world. And so in the Aenedictus, and 
especially in verses 74 and 75, which forms its 
kernel, we find the earliest programme of 
Christian life. ‘That we, without fear, being 
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rescued from the hand of our enemies, «might 
SERVE Him in holiness and righteousness before 
His face throughout our days.” 

The centre of all is the ideal of service: the 
service of a personal, present God. 

And there at once we seem to be in conflict 
with modern ideals of personal freedom as the 
necessary condition of ‘“‘making good.” With 
the modern claim, already discussed in the 
Introduction, for individual self-determination— 
the right of every man to be a law to himself— 
the Christian ideal is certainly in absolute 
conflict: otherwise the Christian programme 
were no Gospel for this convulsed and anarchic 
age. Christianity begins with just what the 
modern world most needs—a reassertion in the 
strongest and most effectual form of that 
principle of obligation, of responsibility, of duty, 
on the presence of which in each individual the 
peace and progress of society depend. 

Further, as the duty and devotion claimed is 
claimed for God, so that the obligations of a 
Christian extend as widely as the love and 
mercy of God Himself, we get a rallying-point 
for sentiment and discipline and ambition which 
is free from the objections attaching to a narrow 
national patriotism. Modern Germany is a 
warning against making the good of the State the 
goal of the citizens’ thoughts and efforts : her 
fate is the direct result of claiming that ‘there 
is nothing above the State,” and that patriotic 
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duty overrides all merely moral obligations. 
The service of God means treating the moral 
law, which is His, as always and necessarily 
supreme. It means seeing oneself as, first and 
foremost, a subject of His Kingdom, and there- 
fore a potential fellow-citizen of all His children 
in every nation. His Kingdom is the only 
rallying-point for human energies and devotions 
consistent with a genuine “‘ League of Nations” 
as the final human court of appeal. 

Yet again, the Christian ideal, which makes 
the service of God the centre of life, provides, 
so to speak, its own machinery for securing 
right conduct between man and man. Where 
the service of the State is the citizen’s highest 
duty, it is a duty the details of which the State 
itself must make known and enforce. Men 
cannot know by nature what the State re- 
quires. And this means all sorts of bureau- 
cratic machinery and organisation, with the 
elements of failure and unfairness and irritation 
of which we have seen so much in the last five 
_ years. If the service of God be once recog- 

nised as final and supreme, the most crucial 
part of the machinery of government is found 
in the consciences of men. It is because we 
have not been able to count on a background 
of the fear of God that we have not been able 
to appeal to or trust human consciences more. 
If, for instance, every one had had a conscience 
and a religion, it would have been enough for 
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Government to announce a scale of rations and 
lay it on the honour of citizens to observe it: 
ration-books, food controllers, prosecutions for 
hoarding, and the like, would simply not have 
been required. And a sufficiency of con- 
science, with its two aspects—sense of the 
community and sense of God—is born in every 
man to keep him straight if he will only respect . 
its voice. 

That, at least, is what St. Paul claims in his 
great condemnation of ancient paganism in 
Romans 1. “ That which can be known about 
God,” he says, ‘‘is manifest among them ”—as 
well as among the Jews: “for God has re- 
vealed it tothem. For His invisible properties 
ever since the creation of the world can be 
inferred from His works and plainly seen, 
even His immortal power and Godhead, so 
that they are without excuse, because, know- 
ing God, they gave Him not glory as God” 
(vers. 19-21). And in the following chapter 
he adds that ‘the nations which have not 
the law are a law unto themselves, for they 
show the conduct prescribed by the law 
written in their hearts, their conscience also 
bearing witness to their duty” (ii. 14, 15). 
In other words, if conscience were once put in 
its true position, and trained in every man as, 
say, intellect is trained, then you would only 
need te get men always to follow conscience to 
bring the world fairly straight again. 
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Meanwhile, external rules and regulations 
have to stimulate,, or take the place of, the 
divine imperative within ; and the fact that they 
ave ‘“‘external” makes the free instinct of most 
men kick against them. Then you need the 
whole cumbrous machinery of law and authority 
backed by force; and the employment of force 
in itself means failure to keep on a human 
level, and avenges itself by de-humanising 
further both those who use it and those on 
whom it is used. How much more direct and, 
so to speak, scientific is the Christian method, 
which is to lay down for every man alike one 
rule, the service of God, and so bring conscience 
everywhere into play as the groundwork of 
whatever other loyalties or obligations a man 
may incur, such as to his country or to his 
employers or employees! Nothing, certainly, 
is more obviously needed to-day than to develop 
conscience where hitherto the modern world 
has disparaged it. That much is widely recog- 
nised. What men are still groping for is a 
universal focus and rallying-point for the sense 
of duty, now that duty to country is, in a sense, 
played out for the time. I challenge any 
reader to suggest any other valid and available 
rallying-point for the conscience of mankind 
than what the words before us call the Service 
of God. 
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II 


But our argument so far only shows 
that some such ideal as forms the heart of 
the Christian programme is a practical and 
urgent necessity to-day. We have not yet 
seen how to square it with the modern pas- 
sion for personal freedom as a szme gud non 
towards ‘‘making good.” We cannot simply 
denounce this demand, or we cut at the 
roots of all modern life and thought and 
condemn most of the social triumphs of 
Christianity itself: as, for instance, the aboli- 
tion of slavery. As usual, we do best to go to 
actual human experience, and ask, ‘‘ What are 
the conditions of the freedom we feel to be 
necessary and good?” Army life, and the call 
for work of all kinds which came with the war, 
have made the answer plainer than ever for 
most of us. The true freedom consists in 
finding one’s true work and being able to do 
it. So one feels that there is purpose in one’s 
life, and in that comes the sense of ‘making 
good.” In that sense the war made many free 
by calling them into a life of apparent bondage. 
But because they went freely, and felt that now 
at last they were in their own place and doing 
their own work, they had the sensation of 
being emancipated instead. 

And since then our recovered liberty—so 
longed for as the first inspiration faded and 
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the bonds of Army life and war-time duty 
began to gall—has often proved to be a real 
reversion to slavery. Aimlessness fetters men 
more than hard work, and there are many 
to-day who honestly miss the war, though 
they hated it heartily, because with its passing 
the sense of steady, inevitable direction has 
gone out of their lives. Here is the testimony 
of one such, after returning to his much-loved 
work as master at a Public School, which he 
had dreamed of all the time he was away. He 
is describing the Summer Termof 1919. ‘We 
had wonderful weather, and, most of all, the 
sense of relief after war: though it certainly 
has brought reaction too, speaking for myself 
at any rate—and it seems to be the case with 
others in varying degrees—a feeling of vacancy, 
somehow. Even when one has plenty to occupy 
one in the immediate present, there is no longer 
the same clearly defined objective, and one finds 
oneself asking what it’s all for.” If that is the 
experience of a scholar and thinker and Chris- 
tian, on being “released” from the service of a 
great cause, how much more must the average 
man and woman need, for their own happiness, 
a lasting yoke of service? 
All of which means that ‘the principle of 
obligation, subordination, responsibility, duty— 
whatever you call it—against which the Bol- 
shevist (of whatever sort) declaims, is no mere 
arbitrary invention, to make the task of govern- 
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ment easier by sacrificing the individual to the 
community, but a primary and permanent need 
of man. No man is himself till he has found 
his servitude: and there is but one service in 
which there is room for each and in which all 
together can find their ‘“ perfect freedom,” and 
that is the service of God. ‘“ For God,” says 
Emerson, “is everywhere, having His will, and 
He cannot be baffled. Make His business yours, 
as did His Son. The man who works with 
Him is constantly assured of achievement.” 
‘At last,” wrote a young officer, when he got 
to the Front, though he had had a full and 
happy life at Oxford—‘ At last I feel I am 
really dozwg something”: and that seemed 
worth all he had given up for it. Such should 
be the sensation and inspiration of every Chris- 
tian always and everywhere: for God is at 
work wherever he finds himself, and any occu- 
pation can be made a bit of Divine Service. (I 
read lately of a prisoner, into whose life God 
came while he was serving a term for crime, 
who made his cell an oratory, and did his bit of 
work for God by keeping it as clean as a shrine 
and polishing his poor mug and plate as if they 
had been holy vessels.) In the familiar words 
of old George Herbert, 


“* Who sweeps a room as in God's sight 
Makes that and the action fine.” 


Why, then, should there be so many aimless, 


~ 
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unoccupied, uninspired lives about at a time 
like the present? 

‘People seem to lie about ”—I quote another 
letter from the front, dated ‘‘ All Saints’, 1916,” 
the young writer of which was himself to pass 
on to ‘‘the inheritance of the saints in light” 
soon after—‘‘ People seem to lie about with eyes 
closed, and not to have any ‘mission in life.’ 
To me it seems obvious that you've got to 
grasp every small or big opportunity of better- 
ing the place you are in, and there must be a 
purpose in life. Somehow, if you feel there’s 
an object in things, you can’t be an ass or stupid.” 
But a “mission in life” implies a bondage. 
Something to serve is essential for human happi- 
ness, usefulness, and salvation You can’t be 
either free or fruitful while you are “at aloose 
end.” You are self-determined only when you 
have an object in life. And the object you are 
made and meant for is the service of God. 
‘Obey something,’ says Ruskin, ‘“‘and you will 
have a chance some day of finding out what is 
best to obey. But if you begin by obeying 
nothing, you will end by obeying Beelzebub 
and his seven friends.” The state of the world 
to-day might well be studied in the light of 
these words. 


III 


But we have not even yet reached the heart, 
the clinching part, of the matter. It is not only 
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that the principle of obedience is necessary for 
human well-being at Iarge.” It is not only that 
the individual is not himself till he has found 
his servitude. Though satisfaction comes from 
willing service of a cause, the highest happiness, 
the fullest sense of exhilaration and freedom 
which life affords is found in devotion to a 
person. Love is a bondage, and yet love sets 
men free and enables them to ‘make good” 
as nothing else does. And the Christian service 
is only indirectly service of a cause. It is first 
and foremost service of a Person—a Personal 
God. ‘The oath which He sware, that He 
would grant us to serve Him.” It is because 
so many of us think more of the kingdom than 
of the King that religion sometimes seems cold 
and plodding, a matter of duty, instead of a 
passionate, grateful adventure, as it was to 
such a man as St. Paul. If there is one experi- 
ence of which all men recognise the value and 
beauty, it is that of possessing and belonging 
to some one you love. And the whole ot 
Christianity is summed up in and flows from 
the experience of possessing and belonging to 
God. Of course His friendship is a restriction 
upon our liberty, even as the thought of his wife, 
or mother, or best friend will hold a man back 
from falling into sin. But such restriction is 
pure gain, it is chief among the conditions of 
liberty. It is just by enslaving that love frees, 
because it rescues a man, in less or greater 
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measure, from himself and from the tyranny 
which circumstances exercise over one whose 
will has no fixed direction. And what Christ 
offers men, in that service of God which is the 
heart of this earliest Christian programme, is 
complete escape from self and circumstance 
into an ever-present and ever-deepening friend- 
ship with Himself. ‘This is life eternal, that 
they may know Thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ.” , 


And what is He Who comes with this % 


tremendous offer and demand? He is the 
One Whom all the ages have recognised as 
the Human Ideal, whether they have allowed 
His claim to be God or no. Listen to two 
great contrasted voices of the nineteenth 
century—the Russian novelist Dostoevsky and 
the Emperor Napoleon the Great. ‘I believe,” 
wrote Dostoevsky, “that there is nothing 
lovelier, deeper, more sympathetic, more 
rational, more manly and more perfect than 
the Saviour; I say to myself with jealous love 
that not only is there no one else like Him, 
but that there could be no one. I would even 
say more. If any one could prove to me that 
Christ is outside the truth, and if the truth 
really did exclude Christ, I should prefer to 
stay with Christ and not with truth.” And 
then Napoleon’s more familiar tribute, show- 
ing the same Figure seen through the eyes 
of a great commander and ruler of men, and 
E 
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suggesting how, in Him, there is a Friend and 
Master for every sort of heart and mind. 
‘J have inspired multitudes,” said the ex- 
Emperor on St. Helena, “ with such devotion 
that they would have died for me; but to do 
this it was necessary that I should be visibly 
present, with the electric influences of my 
looks, of my words, of my voice. Christ 
alone has succeeded in so raising the mind 
of man towards the unseen that it becomes 
insensible to the barriers of time and space. 
Across a chasm of nineteen hundred years Jesus 
Christ makes a demand which is, above all 
others, difficult to satisfy... . He asks for 
the human heart. He will have it entirely to 
Himself. He demands unconditionally, and 
forthwith His demand is granted. In defiance 
of time and space, the soul of man with all its 
powers becomes an annexation to the empire 
of Christ. All who sincerely believe in Him 
experience that remarkable supernatural love 
towards Him. This phenomenon is unaccount- 
able: it is altogether beyond the scope of 
man’s creative powers... . 1 have often 
thought of it. This it is which proves to me 
quite conclusively the divinity of Jesus Christ.” 
What might not happen to the world to-day 
if men at last began to take seriously His 
programme of life, and found their peace and 
freedom in “serving Him’? 
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“ THIS LS: MY FRIEND” 


(From an old MS., prefixed to‘ The Friendship of Christ,” by 
R. H. Benson.) 


“ This is my Friend. 


Let me tell you how I made His acquaintance. 

Lt had heard much of Him, but took no heed. 

fle sent daily gifts and presents, but I never thanked 
Lfiim. 

fie often seemed to want my friendship, but L remained 
cold. 

JZ was homeless, and wretched, and starving, and in 
peril every hour, and He offered me shelter and 
comfort, and food and safety ; but I was ungrateful 
still. 

At last He crossed my path and, with tears tn His 
eyes, LHe besought me, saying, Come and abide 
with Me, 


Let me tell you how He treats me now. 


Fle supplies all my wants. 

Fle gives me more than I dare ask. 

Fle anticipates my every need. 

Fe begs me to ask for more. 

He never reminds me of my past ingratitude. 
Fle never rebukes me for my past follies. 


Let me tell you further what I think of Him. 


fle ts as good as Fle ts great. 

His love ts as ardent as tt ts true. 

He is as lavish of His promises, as He ts faithful in 
keeping them. 

He ts as jealous of my love, as He ts deserving of it. 

I am in all things His debtor, but He bids me cal 
Him Friend.” 


CHAPTER III 


THE PASSPORT TO SERVICE 


] 
“THe perfect service of God under perfect 
conditions, within and without.” Such we 


have seen to be, first of all, the core of the 
Jewish ideal of life, for the individual and for 
the nation, towards which, throughout their 
history, the best minds of Judaism were looking 
and feeling their way. Then, when the chosen 
people, not even yet educated up to the outlook 
of God, ‘‘knew not the day of its visitation,” 
and rejected Him who was the coping-stone 
of their national destiny, the same ideal passed 
over into the programme of what St. Paul 
calls “the spiritual Judaism” (Rom. ii. 28, 29), 
and remains the very centre of Christianity. 
“The service of God, the true purpose of 


man”: such is the fundamental claim of the 
Christian philosophy. ‘‘To serve Him is to 
reign”: any other service can only bring 


bondage and chaos—as it is this day. 
In the last chapter we have seen how 


entirely this claim fits in with the facts and 
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needs of human nature. Only in the service 
of an ideal can men bring forth the best that 
is in them. An ideal to live for is man’s 
greatest need: that is why he cannot “live 
by bread alone, but by every word that God 
has spoken.” But any ideal becomes tenfold 
more binding and inspiring, and the service 
of it even more clearly the way out to freedom, 
when it is somehow identified for us with some 
one we love, in serving whom we can also 
feel we are living for our ideal. (Conversely, 
no human attachment is anything but a de- 
gradation and bondage which we can only 
enjoy and develop at the cost of our own 
ideals.) And so it is all in accordance with 
what we should expect, that the Christian life- 
ideal should be given to us, not in a stirring 
political programme or a satisfying moral 
code, but embodied in an Ideal Life—the life 
of the Perfect Friend. Naturally, therefore, 
“to serve Him is to reign.” . 
But, for all that, perfect service is a great 
and difficult achievement, whether it be of a 
divine ideal or of an ordinary human friend. It 
requires certain very special conditions, alike 
in oneself and in one’s circumstances: con- 
ditions which real life in this fallen world 
hardly ever provides. Think, because it is 
easiest for all of us, of our relations with those 
we love best on earth. The closer the bond 
and the greater the desire to make it perfect, 
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the less can we be satisfied with the facts. 
Some of our most torturing recollections are 
of secret—at the time almost unconscious— 
disloyalty to our best and dearest. And, apart 
from such limitations from within, there is 
the outward hampering of circumstances: the 
separating effects of time and distance, the shy- 
ness that is sometimes strongest upon us when 
we most wish to be ourselves and unreserved, 
the accidents of circumstances beyond our 
control, the untoward influences exercised, 
perhaps on both parties, by other lives. A 
perfect human friendship is a very rare and 
difficult thing. Those who have come nearest 
to it are, perhaps, most sharply aware how 
difficult: even as 


“ Those who fain would serve Thee best 
Are conscious most of wrong within.” 


True, for all these crosses and limitations, we 
all know that a perfect friendship is the dearest 
human ambition, the highest and most satis- 
fying achievement in life. Even the ap- 
proximations to it, the passing snatches of 
true and full relationship with another soul 
which have come our way, remain the most 
real thing in our experience. As some one 
has said of love— 


“All other pleasures are not worth its pains.” 


But, granting all that, there remains this 
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ineluctable difficulty, even in what might seem 
the simple matter of perfect relationship with 
“our brother whom we have seen”: and, if 
so, how much more difficult must it be to 
attain to such a relationship with ‘‘God, Whom 
we have not seen”? 

Of course the difficulty is crushing and final, 
—or would be so if man had to make his own 
way into the heart of God and be his own 
suitor for God’s grace and love. But that is 
where “the Gospel of God” comes in, to tell 
us that He Who, in making us, implanted in 
us this ideal of perfect service, this yearning for 
the perfect friendship in which alone perfect 
service is possible, has Himself at the same 
time provided for us not only free admission 
to His own service and friendship, but also 
the perfect conditions required for making 
both friendship and service perfect. The very 
first word in the two central verses of the 
Benedictus, which | have called its kernel, is 
the word “To cive.” ‘The oath which He 
sware ... that He would cive” the ideal life 
of which the programme follows. This is what 
turns that programme from a philosophy into 
a gospel of life. Throughout our study of it, 
we must again and again go back to the 
thought, “ And this too is GIVEN.” 

“TI believe it! ’Tis Thou, God, that givest, tis I who 


receive : 
In the first is the last, in Thy will is my power to believe. 
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All’s one gift: Thou canst grant it, moreover, as prompt 
to my prayer 

As I breathe out this breath, as 1 open these arms to the 
ana 


II 


Herein we strike at once the great difference 
between Judaism and Christianity—a difference 
on which the New Testament writers perpetu- 
ally insist, though even still our Christianity re- 
mains too largely coloured by Judaism. Judaism 
centres in a legal covenant: Christianity in a 
free gift of love. The promise, as St. Paul 
says, was given to Abraham; and then “the 
Law was added because of transgressions.” 
Judaism as a religion of moral and ceremonial 
law represents a parenthesis, while the moral 
conscience of the Chosen People was being 
gradually educated up to the point where some, 
at least, of them could enter into the purpose 
and receive the promise of God. ‘The Law 
was our slave-tutor to bring us to Christ” :? the 
superior, confidential slave, but still a slave, 
who received a temporary authority over his 
master’s free-born son and kept him under 
subjection till he came of age, till he was able 
to take up his freedom and his inheritance. 
Only by going through such a stage of sub- 
jection to laws and rules imposed upon him 


1 Browning: “Saul.” 
2 Galatians iil. 24. 
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can any man rise to the meaning of moral 
freedom. Apart from such educative bondage, 
he will always be the slave of circumstance and 
of himself. And it is so with the race as a 
whole. 

But the entire purpose of such subjection is 
thwarted if it does not, in due course, give way 
to liberty. That is where St. Paul had to 
stand and fight the “ Judaising” element in 
the early Christian community. The ‘“ paren-- 
thetic” period was over. Those who were 
“in Christ” were no longer “under the Law.” 
When the son once enters into intimacy with 
his father on his own account, the rules made 
by the slave-tutor no longer bind him. His 
father’s will is his only law, and his love for 
his father the best security for his obeying it. 
“And because ye are sons,” says St. Paul to 
the “foolish Galatians,” who could not rise to 
this conception of a religion of freedom based 
on and bounded only by love, ‘‘God has sent 
forth the Spirit of His Son into your hearts, 
making your cry instinctively, ‘Abba, Father.’ 
So then thou art no longer a servant but a 
son: and, if a son, then also an heir, through 
God. In your old heathen days, not knowing 
God, you were slaves to those that are not 
really gods: but now, after you have come 
to know God,—or rather, when He has taken 
notice of and made friends with you,—how is 
it that you are turning back again to the weak 
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and beggarly elements (or alphabet) of religion, 
to which you wish to be subjected all over 
again?” + It is as if the grown-up and edu- 
cated heir to the property should insist on 
still observing all the little rules of his nursery 
days, and hesitate to read (shall we say) straight 
ahead like an adult because at one stage his 
tutor made him spell out all the longer words. 
His so doing would be the clearest proof that 
his education had failed. And so it is where- 
ever men still put “rules” in the foreground 
of their religion and refuse to trust themselves 
to the freedom of faith and love. ‘It is for 
freedom that Christ has freed us: stand fast, 
then, and be not again entangled with a 
bondman’s yoke!” ? 

But if Christianity sweeps away the whole 
element of bargains and covenants and rules, 
which bulked so largely in Judaism, and sub- 
stitutes for all else the offer and gift of the 
freedom which only comes with perfect service 
of a Perfect Friend, it does not therefore settle 
all difficulties either for God or for man. Just 
as it is far harder to play the true friend than 
to obey any number of cut-and-dried rules of 
behaviour, so it may be harder to gzve than to 
command. If you are strong enough (as God 
is) you can, in the end, enforce your commands 
or else crush resistance. But even God cannot 


1 Galatians iv. 6-9. 
2 Tbid. v. 1. 
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force His gifts. He remains at the mercy of 
those to whom He offers them; for to crush, 
or even to overrule or unduly influence, them 
would defeat His whole aim. A giver is 
always limited by the willingness of the other 
man to receive. And so it is with God and 
His children. His giving can only go side by 
side with our receiving. ‘Grace,’ in other 
words, is always in exact proportion to “ faith.” 
“According to your faith be it unto you” is 
the fundamental law of His kingdom of grace. 
That is why, at the centre of the Christian 
Gospel, stands the doctrine (so lightly dis- 
credited, sometimes, by those who have never 
even tried to think it out) of ‘ Justification by 
Faith.” The critical point in God’s whole plan 
for the world’s salvation is the attitude of the 
individual will. God has done, on His part, 
all that is needed to save the world. Admission 
to His friendship and service is offered free: 
the conditions for perfect friendship and service 
are all provided: everything turns on whether 
the individual will, or will not, put out his hand 
to take the gift. And on that point—may one 
say it reverently >—God’s whole attention and 
energy is directed now, in this ‘dispensation 
of the Holy Spirit.” His work, and that of 
His Church, all centres in the effort to make 
men see and persuade them to vecezve. 
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And, strange as it may seem, ‘one of His-~ 
chief difficulties is not indifference but the 
desire of so many (like that of the “foolish 
Galatians”) to do instead of just “receiving” 
to have at least a hand in saving themselves. 
They are like Naaman the Syrian, who was 
ready and eager to do ‘“‘some great thing” in 
order to be healed, but refused indignantly 
to wash in Jordan and so, without paying a 
shilling, be clean. The Moravian missionary, 
Peter Bohler, whose ministry to John Wesley 
was the immediate prelude to his conversion 
and so to the great Revival which his ministry 
began, thought this was peculiarly true of 
Englishmen. ‘Our way of believing,” he. 
wrote to Count Zinzendorf, the Moravian 
leader, “‘is so easy to Englishmen that they 
cannot reconcile themselves to it: if it were a 
little more artful, they would much sooner find 
their way into it.”* When at last John Wesley. 
was persuaded that ‘‘faith” meant, nota com- _ 
plicated process involving ‘‘a firm assent to all 
the propositions contained in the Old and New 
Testaments,” but a willingness to act on the 
conviction that God is such as Jesus Christ and 
the New Testament declare Him to be, it 
worked in him the revolution which revolu- 


1 Quoted by Balleine, “History of the Evangelical 
Party,” p. 23. 
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tionised English religion. Years after, con- 
trasting the religion of his earlier phase, when 
he and his friends at Oxford left no detail of 
perfect churchmanship, such as they could 
discover it in the early Christian Fathers, un- 
fulfilled, with that which he rose to later, he 
wrote in his diary: ‘‘ This may have been the 
faith of servants, it was certainly not the faith 
of sons.” He had been, in that earlier phase, 
in a region of rules and covenants, like those 
of Judaism: what made him the great Christian 
that he became was moving on to the higher 
level of the great Gift and the great love it 
inspires. ‘All that I know of Christianity,” 
he writes in later life, “is contained in one 
saying: ‘We love Him because He first loved 
us.’” We talk to-day of the need (and it is 
great) of interesting the indifferent: if one may 
judge by the effects of John Wesley’s con- 
version, perhaps an even more pressing need 
is to rise ez masse, within the Church and in 
all its branches and parts, from the religion of 
obedience to rules, whether wooden or fussy, 
to that of inspiration and freedom and grateful | 
love. 3 

The difficulty of getting men and women to 
do so is the measure of the real difficulty of 
“faith.” The thoughtless have sometimes tried 
to disparage the Gospel by saying that salvation 
through faith is an immoral doctrine: as if 


Our Lord, when He “opened the Kingdom of 
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Heaven to all delevers” by letting in first 
the dying thief, were encouraging antinomian 
tendencies. The real truth is that “ faith,” in 
this sense, is somehow a very difficult thing, 
because it involves entirely disregarding our- 
selves. That was what Naaman could not do. 
_Jhat was John Wesley’s trouble also. “The 

morality of the gospel,” says the Swiss writer, 
Vinet, ‘‘is not the partial and gradual restora- 
tion of man,’—a task in which men would be 
proud to co-operate. ‘It does not add virtue 
to virtue till the frame be full; but it throws 
into man’s heart a new principle of life and 
action, the Love of God,’—which involves a 
wholesale scrapping of his own prepossessions 
and a throwing of his moral assets overboard 
as no longer relevant. 

“ Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Szmply to Thy Cross I cling:” 

and ‘the life that I now live in the flesh I 
live by faith in (z.e. dependence upon) the Son 
of God, Who loved me and gave Himself for 
bene. 
~The reason why it is so hard veally to 
believe in the Love of God is twofold. First, 
it goes so far beyond any other love we have 
ever come across, even to the taking of risks 
which human prudence would consider unwise, 
if not actually anti-moral. (So the Pharisees 


1 Galatians il. 20. 
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were scandalised at Our Lord’s familiarity with 
publicans and sinners and willingness to release 
the convicted adulteress with only a gentle 
rebuke.) But, secondly, if it seems to waive 
the demands of public opinion, it makes 
another far harder to meet. No real love is 
content to get from you anything less than 
yourself: and that is just what the Love of 
God demands from each of us. The man 
who veally believes in the Love of God will 
have no choice but to surrender himself to it. 
“ Beliefs fire, once in us, 

Make of all else mere stuff to show itself! 

We penetrate our life with such a glow 

As fire lends wood and tron... .” 
At that stage, selffwill mean nothing to a man 
but so much material for God to use; and 
it will be easy and natural to take God literally 
at His Word throughout. But, short of that 
stage, to ‘have faith in God” is one of the 
very hardest things to do,—an achievement 
which only the greatest saints of God have 
risen to. The rest of us fail and fail again. 
Ah, yes, but that is just where the test of our 
faith in the Love of God comes in. We are 
“justified by faith” xo¢ when we attain to 
such closeness of communion with Him that 
to disobey Him seems unthinkable, but when 
we decide to act at all times, and especially 
when we have sinned against Him, upon the 
conviction that ‘‘God is Love.” So we give 
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Him the chance of forgiving us, and, in the 
very act of forgiving, of once more ‘throwing 
into our heart a new principle of life and 
action, the Love of God.” 

“The love of my God towards me,” writes 
Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, ‘is not dimin- 
ished by His disapprobation of me.” A real 
apprehension of that fact does not mean moral 
recklessness, but the opposite. Have we 
apprehended it, and let its meaning revolu- 
tionise our view of Him and of ourselves? 
‘‘ Salvation is child’s play, if you will but be 
the child. It is because we are so strong that 
the Almighty can do nothing for us. It is 
because we struggle so, that we cannot feel 
beneath us the everlasting arms. If we have 
not been lifted and carried, it is because we 
have never lain still, saying, ‘Take me.” } 


1 R. W. Barbour. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE PROVISION FOR SERVICE 


I 


THE passport to service is the Love of God, 
which prompted that original promise to 
Abraham, on which all the hopes and visions 
of the Jewish people were based, and which 
was fulfilled by the gift which we have now to 
analyse. From one point of view it consists in 
‘the perfect conditions for the perfect friendship 
and service of God”; from another, it is the 
Man Christ Jesus,—the Friend who embodies 
the great Ideal, “the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life.” We next go on to see what those 
“‘perfect conditions” include; and, first, what 
is prominently put first in the Greek, before 
the word “service” itself comes in, the pre- 
conditions of being able to serve aright. We 
have seen how the causes which hamper 
human friendship come partly from within and 
partly from’ without. The two indispensable 
pre-conditions of service, which form the first 
part of God’s ‘‘gift” to reach us, are such as 


to meet both kinds of hindrance. Imperfect 
F 81 
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relationship is the first thing which limits and 
may tend to sterilise friendship: and such is, 
as we know well, at once the result and the 
cause of a certain fear of our friend. God 
gives, at the very start, the conditions for 
fearless service of Him. And the second 
source of interference with friendship is hostile 
circumstances in every form. So, in the friend- 
ship and service of God, we are “rescued from 
the hand of our enemies” before our new 
career begins. ‘“ The oath which He sware 
to Abraham our father, that He would grant 
to us that, fearlessly, being rescued from the 
hand of our enemies, we should serve Him.” 
The ‘‘fearlessness” Godward follows from 
the fact that our new status is God’s own gift. 
And at once we get Christianity again con- 
trasted not only with Judaism but with ‘natural 
religion” as a whole. Natural religion is 
universally grounded on fear, expressing itself 
in the form of sacrifice,—more costly, more 
bloody, in proportion to the fear which the 
god worshipped inspires. And herein, of course, 
natural religion embodies a great truth. It 
centres in an instinctive recognition of what 
we call “the Fall”: the existence of sin as 
not a natural but an unnatural element in the 
universe, a barrier standing between man and 
his Maker, Who meant him zo¢ to sin. Judaism, 
though itself a religion of revelation, stands 
with all the others in this, and centres in 
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sacrifice. In no circumstances could a Jew 
approach God formally without an offering. 
The whole system was designed to instil into 
human consciousness a due sense of the holiness 
of God and the awfulness of sin. ‘The Lord 
thy God is a jealous God” was the keynote 
of the Mosaic religion: no liberties could be 
taken with Him with impunity. ‘The soul 
that sinneth it shall die,” unless axother death 
symbolically intervened ‘‘for the remission of 
sins.” As the Writer to the Hebrews says, 
under the Jewish system, ‘without shedding 
of blood there is no remission.” Hence the 
natural attitude of the Jew towards God was 
one of awe: so much so that he never uttered 
the name “Jehovah.” ‘The fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom.” Just so, in 
ancient Rome, the very word “ religio” (which 
is now universal for “religion”) is best trans- 
lated by “scrupulous anxiety.” It is the atti- 
tude of one who lives in the midst of invisible 
powers, which he may at any moment, even 
unwittingly, offend, and in whose good graces 
it is before all things necessary to keep 
himself. 

But Christianity, in the very first word of 
this its earliest programme of life, proclaims 
the opposite idea of ‘ fearlessness.” For it, 
the heart of religion is still a having to do with 
an unseen, ever-present Deity. But it at once 
makes the relation infinitely closer, more inti- 


_y® (Few words are more characteristic of the New 
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mate, therefore more exacting, and yet denies 
the need of fear and makes “frankness” the 
keynote of a Christian’s dealings with God. 
Testament outlook than this word “frankness ” 
—zaognsia—the right which every citizen of a 
free city enjoyed of looking his neighbours 
between the eyes and treating himself as the 
equal of any. ‘Having, then, a great High 
Priest who has passed through the heavens 

. let us draw near with frank confidence to 
the throne of grace.” ‘Cast’ not therefore 
away your confident frankness, which holds 
great promise of reward.”* Another char- 
acteristic expression for the same attitude is 
nhnoopooia siotewc— full assurance of faith.”) 
How is this volte-face justified? By denying 
the Fall, minimising human sin, compromising 
with the holiness of God as revealed to the 
Jews? Very far from it. 

It is true that¢Christianity denies the need 
“of a propitiatory sacrifice from man to God. 
It therefore not only refused to take over the 
sacrificial system of Judaism but has, as a 
matter of fact, abolished and even made repug- 
nant the practice of sacrifice, by Jew or 
heathen, in any land where it prevails. But 
this is only because it says that such a sacrifice 
zs tmpossible, The problem of sin is beyond 
man’s powers, as even the Old Testament 

1 Hebrews iv. 14, 16. 4) Jot. mae 
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saints were beginning to feel. “Noman may 
deliver his brother, nor make agreement unto 
God for him; for it cost more to redeem their 
souls, so that he must leave that alone for 
ever.’ If there is to be any valid sacrifice 
for sin, man cannot offer it: God must some- 
how provide it Himself. And so God has been 
doing since time began, though it was only nine- 
teen hundred years ago that ‘‘the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world”? was pointed 
to, on His first appearance in public, as “the 
Lamb of God Who beareth away the sin of 
the world.”* The Cross is the revelation, on 
the stage of human history, of a permanent 
element of self-sacrifice in the very heart of 
God, without which He would not be ‘“ Love.” 
All the time that He was accepting symbolic 
sacrifices from the Israelites, He was just 
as really bearing their sins. They could 
only offer what He Himself had given them: 
it was they, not God, who benefited by such 
sacrifices, and they benefited at His expense. 
“In His love and in His pity He redeemed 
them, and He bare them, and carried them all 
the days of old.”* If in the Old Testament 
God is principally revealed as the God of 
holiness, it only needs a little reflection to see, 
behind the holiness, the love already there, 
already “bearing the sin of the world,” whether 
1 Psalm xlix. 7, 8 (P.B.V.). 2 Revelation xiii. 8. 
8 John i. 29. 4 Tsaiah Ixiii. g. 
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men try to “propitiate” Him with sin-offerings 
or not. But it is only in the New Testament 
that the love appears in the front of the picture, 
not to the detriment of the holiness, but to the 
destruction of man’s guilty fear. ‘God,’ as 
Prof. T. H. Green has finely put it,—‘‘ God 
is an act of eternal sacrifice, and Christ the 
reproduction of that act in time.” (‘ Revela- 
tion” would perhaps be the truer word, since 
‘“God was zz Christ, reconciling the world 
unto Himself, not reckoning their trespasses 
against them.” +) In other words, the human 
instinct which makes natural religion centre 
in sacrifice is vindicated by the Christian pro- 
gramme of life: but the element of sacrifice 
is taken up into the Divine Nature Itself by 
the Love of God. To the cry of the universal 
human conscience, ‘‘ Where is the lamb for a 
burnt offering?” the answer of the Gospel is 
not “You don’t need one,” but ‘‘God hath 
provided Himself a Lamb for the burnt 


offering.” 2 


And from that Divine Sacrifice, “full, per- 
fect, and sufficient,” Christianity starts. On 
the strength of that it bids men approach God 
“fearlessly,” and so makes it possible for them 
to fulfil their destiny by loving and serving 
Him. It is not only that those who are ‘in 
Christ” have a right to be fearless ; it is that 
they have a duty as well. Except in so far as 

1 2 Corinthians v. 19. 2 Cf. Genesis xxii. 8. 
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they approach God fearlessly, they are mis- 
representing His love to others, if not under- 
estimating it themselves. ‘‘ He that feareth is 
not made perfect in love,” and is therefore not 
fully geveng himself, which is the only ‘‘ sacrifice ” 
God wants from us or we can offer Him. God’s 
hope and ambition (if one dare so put it) is 
that we should at last come to love Him not 
only ‘“‘ because,” but as, ‘ He first loved us,” 
with the ‘perfect love which casteth out 
fear.” So the typical Christian prayer begins 
“Our Father,” decause it ends “through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” His Cross is the guarantee 
that the God Who knows the very worst against 
us, and has borne the world’s sin since time 
began, yet loves us well enough to die to save 
us for Himself: submitting, as it were, to the 
impossible in order to realise His ideal. 

Here then we have the primary condition of 
that service of God which is the Christian life- 
ideal_—the fearlessness of a close personal 
relationship based on grateful and wondering 
love. And that which makes the relationship 
fearless makes the service fascinating as well : 
not merely easy but desirable in itself. Love 
desires nothing more than an opportunity to 
express itself in deeds. And that is what, for 
the Christian, the whole of life becomes. 
Nothing is irrelevant to God's interests and 
Kingdom. Further, because the motive is love, 
the service is not only happy, but perfect. 
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What a parent values in the trifling presents 
of his little child is not the worth nor the work- 
manship, but the evidence that the child is 
trying to express his love: that will make the 
offering acceptable, because it will also make it 
the best the child can give. In work we do 
for any other motive, the tendency of human 
nature is todo “just enough and no more,” 
which very soon deteriorates into scamping 
where conscience is not in control. If ad/ our 
life is service of God,—as it can be and is meant 
to be,—it follows that all our work will have all 
our heart put into it always. And if the Chris- 
tian ideal were the ideal of all men, how soon 
we should reach a perfect world! In this, as 
in everything, the way of service is the way of 
peace. 


I] 


But then there comes the second preliminary 
provision: ‘“ Being rescued from the hand of 
our enemies.” After all, we need something 
more than a fearless attitude towards our friend 
if we are to make the friendship perfect : and 
we cannot give our best service to God if we 
are at the mercy of alien taskmasters all the 
while. ‘Let My people go, that they may 
serve me,” was God’s insistent message to 
Pharaoh. There could be no perfect service 
of Jehovah while the whole labour of the 
nation was forcibly annexed by the king of 
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Egypt, as that of Belgium was annexed by 
Germany during the war. 

The opening scene in the story of Gideon 
(in Judges vi.) is a picture of some people’s 
service of God. He was threshing his father’s 
wheat “behind the wine-press”—crouching, 
nervous, ready to make himself scarce at 
a moment’s notice. Why? ‘For fear of 
the Midianites,’ who were overrunning the 
country. His service to his father was not 
cramped by lack of his own good-will; but 
circumstances made it at once imperfect, be- 
cause it had to be hurriedly and secretly done, 
and a burden to himself, because it was done 
in fear. What he needed was ‘“‘rescue from 
the hand of his enemies,” to enable him to 
stand up and do a man’s work in a man’s 
way. Do you see the parallel with some of 
our lives to-day? The ‘‘enemies” may be 
of various kinds: actual impediments, beset- 
ting sins, fear of other people’s opinion. The 
main thing is that we cannot render to God 
a whole-hearted, care-free service. St. Paul 
has, of course, given the classic description of 
man distracted between his true Master, who 
seeks to free him, and the “lusts of other 
things, entering in,” which tempt him with 
suggestions of independence, and then make 
him ten times over a slave. ‘I delight in 
the law of God,” he says, ‘after the inward 
man ; but I see a different law in my members, 
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campaigning against the law of my mind, and 
making a captive of me through the law 
of sin which works through my members. 
O wretched man that 1am! Who shall vescue 
me (the same word as in our passage) out of 
this body of death?” + 

What does this mean but that we need, as 
pre-conditions of perfect service (and so of 
“making good” as men and women), not only 
the fearlessness towards God which results 
from the forgiveness of sins, but also the 
deliverance from sin itself, and from that 
tyranny of circumstance which so often gives 
sin its opportunity? And that is a further 
part of God’s provision. Fearlessness towards 
God is that which is given and guaranteed by 
the death of Christ for us: independence of 
circumstances and mastery over sin are the ~ 
result of His Holy Spirit living in us. At 
each point of the way God’s provision for us 
comes out of Himself,—the ‘‘One God in 
Persons Three,’ Whom Christian philosophy 
speaks of, but Who, for our practical purposes, 
is sufficiently expressed in Jesus Christ. For 
“he that hath seen Me,” says Our Lord, 
“hath seen the Father,’ and the ‘other 
Comforter” Whom He promised was zo¢ to 
be “another”: for “I will not leave you 
orphans, 7 come to you,’ and St. Paul seems 
to draw little distinction, for practical purposes, 


1 Romans Vii. 22-24. 2 John xiv. 18. 
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between the Holy Spirit and ‘Christ zz you, 
the hope of glory.” To put it a little dif- 
ferently, the same God Whose love abolishes 
the barrier between us and Himself sets up 
another barrier, which is again Himself, between 
us and the enemies that still dog our steps 
from behind ; and at the ‘same time He is also 
within us, strengthening us to master sin and 
circumstance so long as we identify ourselves 
with Him. ‘This is the victory that hath 
overcome the world, even our faith.” 4 

But there we come up against the subtlest 
and most intimate of all our enemies,—the 
same as we have already seen at work, making 
it so hard to believe in, act on, surrender to 
the Love of God, urging us to “do” instead 
of to ‘‘receive”: the ancient enemy which we 
call “Self.” At every stage of the way our 
commonest mistake is to try to save ourselves. 


“TI strive to shun the miry way, 
And stanch the springs of guilty thought, 
But, watch and wrestle as I may, 
Pure I am not.” 


What is needed is not more efforts, more 
self-mortification, but more faith in God 
expressing itself in the ‘practice of His 
Presence” and the instinctive bringing in of 
His activity to replace our own. ‘ Accustom 
yourself,” says Fénelon, ‘gradually to let 
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your mental prayer spread over all your daily 
external occupations. Speak, act, work quietly, 
as though you were praying, as indeed you 
ought to be. Do everything without excite- 
ment, simply in the spirit of grace. So soon 
as you perceive natural actwity gliding tn, 
recall yourself quietly into the Presence of 
God. . . . You will find yourself infinitely 
more quiet, your words will be fewer and 
more effectual, and, while doing less, what 
you do will be more profitable. /¢ zs not a 
guestion of a hopeless mental activity, but a 
question of acquiring a quietude and peace 
in which you readily advise with your Beloved 
» as to all you have to do.” 

~ An old negro on an American plantation, 
brought up as a slave before the Civil War, 
and so accustomed to think of himself as de- 
longing to his master, whose interest was that 
his slave should be safe and well, used in any 
moment of temptation just to cry out to his 
other Master: ‘Lord, Thy property is in 
danger”; and that Master always came to 
the rescue. That is faith,— 


“ The affirmation and the act 
Which bids eternal truth be present fact” ; 


which thinks of God as our ever-present 
Master,—‘‘zz Whom we live and move and 
have our being,’—and instinctively brings 
Him in to protect ‘‘ His property,” instead of 
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setting that property to look after itself. ‘“ Not 
that we are sufficient of ourselves... but 
that which makes us sufficient comes from 
God.” ‘The angel of the Lord encampeth 
round about them that fear Him and delivereth 
them.” Our part is only to call Him in, and 
give Him a free hand to deal with our 
“enemies” as He will. 


“ Thou, O Elder Brother, Who 
In Thy flesh our trials knew: 
Thou, Who hast been touched by these 
Our most sad infirmities ; 
Thou alone the gulf canst span 
In the dual heart of man, 
And between the soul and sense 
Reconcile all difference. 
Change the dream of ‘me’ and ‘ mine,’ 
For the truth of ‘ Thee’ and ‘ Thine, 
And through chaos, doubt, and strife, 
Intersperse Thy calm of Life.” 

WHITTIER. 


CHAPTER V 
THE TWO SIDES OF SERVICE 


I 


WE have seen, in succession, how the need 
of a true and sufficient ideal to live for seems 
to be worked into the very fibre of humanity ; 
how it is asserting itself at the present time in 
varying forms of unrest and disillusionment ; 
how it is only really met by the Christian ideal, 
taken over from Judaism, of the service of 
God as the true end of man; and how God 
Himself has opened to all His human creatures, 
through Him Who is both God and Man, that 
way of service which alone is the way of peace. 
The very fact that man was made for the 
service of God condemns the whole race as 
at once unprofitable and rebellious servants,— 
servants who have, in effect, like the citizens 
in the Parable of the Pounds, sent after their 
Lord in his absence the insolent message, 
‘“We will not have this man to reign over us.” 
The due of such servants was, clearly, not 
restoration to service but death. ‘As for 
those mine enemies, who would not that I 
should reign over them, bring them hither and 

94 
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slay them before me.” + That was what, on all 
grounds of justice, and prudence, might have 
been the attitude of God to mankind. But, 
instead, He devised a means, at one and the 
same time, of re-admitting the rebels to the 
service which saves and making them hence- 
forth profitable servants. And in the same 
act He also vindicated Himself. That is the 
significance of the Cross of Christ as the 
supreme revelation of the heart of God. ‘We 
see Jesus because of the undergoing of death 
crowned with glory and honour, so that He 
might, by God's grace, taste death ox behalf of 
every man.”* So He becomes “the firstborn 
among many brethren.” In Him, and His 
death, is our passport to service. 

And through Him also comes that provision 
for service which we have just examined: the 
fearlessness which springs from forgiveness 
given at the start, and the protection against 
fresh attacks of old enemies by the way. It is 
the combination of the service itself,—satisfying 
as it does the root-need of man to deloug to 
some one,—with the conditions which enable it 
to be frank and fruitful, that makes “to serve 
Him” the same as “to reign.” And the whole 
of this provision comes, so to speak, out of God 
Himself. He has not to go outside the infinite 
resources of His own Personality—‘“ Three in 
One ”—for anything which He either gives us 


. Luke xix. 14,' 27. * Hebrews ii. 9. 
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or does for us. He Himself is at once the 
Ideal to live for, the Atonement for refusal 
and failure to live up to it, and the Power to 
follow it afresh when forgiven. And His 
whole activity manward is a perpetual revealing 
and offering and imparting of Himself to “as 
many as will receive Him”: a perpetual self- 
sacrifice to and for His world. 

Now we come to our way of offering Him 
what return we can, as well as ‘“‘making good” 
ourselves, by that service of God which is 
man’s true life. And at once we find that His 
activity determines the nature of ours. His 
is all a Self-giving, prompted by Love. The 
things which He gives us and does for us are 
all part of Himself: all His acts are a part 
and, for that reason, a revelation of His Nature. 
(That is one difference between God and even 
the most sincere of men. Our acts and words 
are nearly always liable, even unconsciously, 
to be diverted by “other considerations” from 
really and fully revealing ourselves. A cynic 
has described language as the means of con- 
cealing thought.) And, as it is Love that 
prompts the giving, so only love can really 
make a return: and the only return love can 
make is for a man to give himself. So, when 
we come to the description of perfect service 
of God, we find, not a list of acts and offerings, 
but the two great features of a life that is right 
towards Him. We can only really serve God 
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by deeng: not by believing, or saying, or doing, 
or giving. Our particular services (whether 
“religious services,” so called, or acts prompted 
by religion) will only have value in proportion 
as they are part of a giving of ourselves: and 
we give ourselves when, loving God, we become 
like God,— “holy and righteous.” God has 
no interest in our moralities, still less in our 
observances, as such, but only in so far as both 
are prompted by love: and, as Browning says, 
“All love assimilates the soul to what it 
loves.” 


II 


‘‘Holiness and righteousness” are not just two 
words which mean very much the same, coupled 
together by the tautology which Hebrew 
delights in. Either, it is true, if real, involves 
the other. Both are perfectly present only in 
God, and there the former sufficiently covers 
the latter. If God is “Holy,” He must also 
be “ Righteous.” But in man they represent 
qualities different in nature, though always, 
where really present, present together. There 
is no real holiness which does not issue in 
righteousness, nor any live or valid righteous- 
ness of which holiness is not the background 
and spring. The combination of the two is the 
very essence of true Christianity. Christ fused 
the moral and the spiritual once for all. In this 


Christianity contrasts with all pre-Christian 
G 
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‘religions except the Judaism of the greater 
prophets. 

Yet this fusion is one of the last things which 
popular opinion will really accept. We hear of 
“the religion of morality,”—that is, the attempt 
to be righteous without being holy. And there 
are all too many people who pass for being 
“holy” without being righteous: not merely 
your lay pillar of the Church whose week-day 
methods of business are anything but straight, 
but sometimes even your religious leader, whose 
conduct of controversy is Jesuitical, or your 
preacher of the Gospel, whose private life is 
self-indulgent or slack. That both one-sided 
developments are wrong and un-Christian may 
be seen from the way in which both alike bring 


reproach upon Christianity. \ No two types are | 


more often used as arguments against being a 
Christian than the morally ‘‘ good” man who is 
not “‘religious,”’and the person whois “religious” 

without being “good.” Nor can one deny that 
a man may be the one without being the other 
—up to a point. There are agnostics whose 
moral life is exemplary : there are Christians— 
not hypocrites, but men and women even 
warmly devoted to Christ—whose moral 
record is a series of blots and breakdowns. 
Goodness, such as, in some people, seems 
almost a natural gift, like beauty in others, may 
easily make for excluding religion; for religion 
is based on a sense of dependence on God, 
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while they are able to depend on themselves. 
Conversely, in strongly mystical temperaments, 
there is always the danger, which Mr. Glad- 
stone said he dreaded for himself, that their 
religion may swallow up their morality; the 
latter coming to seem, in view of God’s love 
and forgiveness, a merely secondary thing. 
Both types alike are used by the world as 
excuses for rejecting the claim of Christ,— 
refusing the life of “friendship and service of 
God. True Christianity appears in combining 
the moral life and the relation with God in such 
a way cay each is the necessary counterpart of 
the other, 

What, t en, exactly are the two, and what is 
the relation between them? 

Hotness describes what one may call the 
central quality of God. His Nature, as we 
have seen, is Love,—Self-giving : but we have 
at once to correct some of the human associa- 
tions of the word by saying that God’s Love is 
essentially Holy Love,—Love not of the actual 
but of the ideal, not of you or me as we now 
are, with all our stains and defects and incon- 
sistencies, but of the ideal you and me which 
He intended and He alone can bring to pass, 
Holy love is not the same as pure love. As 
between human beings there is much love that 
is pure and strong, and yet not holy. Some- 
times even we seem to count it a sign of 
whole-hearted devotion to be willing to over- 


———— 
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look moral considerations for love’s sake. For 
instance, ‘‘ My country, right or wrong,” passes 
with many for the highest reach of patriotism, 
The love of country which so expresses itself 
may be as pure and strong as you like, but it is 
not holy, and therefore also it is not wise,— 
it defeats itself in the end. (That is one lesson 
which both we and Germany ought to have 
learned from the war.) Holiness involves a 
readiness to look at everything, even the object 
of your most passionate love, zx the light of the 
Whole. (The two words are etymologically 
the same.) The Divine outlook is that of the 
Whole upon the Whole. That is to say, God’s 
‘interests ” coincide with the highest interests 
of the whole universe, so that ‘selfishness ” in 
any degree, or sectionalism, or favouritism, is 
quite impossible to Him. ‘ The Whole,” which 
is the object of His Love, is all and always 
equally near to His heart and thoughts. 

Now the welfare of ‘the Whole,’—for our 
human purposes we may think of it as meaning 
‘all mankind,” though of course it includes also 
everything that is part of the universe, includ- 
ing what we call “the laws of nature,” which 
are, as it were, its framework or scaffolding,— 
the welfare of ‘“‘the Whole” depends on the 
perfection of each part and its perfect relation 
with all the other parts. In this a “society” 
is just like a vast and complicated machine. 
Love which is capable of partiality, of forgetting 
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wider interests in its keen devotion to its imme- 
diate object, could never hope to ‘save the 
world.” God’s love can set about saving “the 
Whole” decause it 7s holy,—because, that is, it 
always puts first the highest moral interests of 
all mankind, which only can be served by the 
moral perfecting of each individual. Hence 
what we call the jealousy and severity of God’s 
Love. It only means that God, like any true 
human friend or parent or lover, loves the 
actual ‘‘me” for the sake of the ideal “me” 
behind and beyond, and is more anxious to 
make ‘‘me” perfect than to secure from me an 
immediate emotional response to His Love. A 
father who should aim, in his relations with his 
“son, only and always at keeping on affectionate 
terms with him at the moment, would soon have 
a son who neither deserved nor returned his 
affection : for, when he grew up, he would find 
that his own welfare, his higher self, had been 
sacrificed to what was really the narrow and 
self-indulgent outlook of his father. Both of 
them, and society at large, would suffer together. 
In the long run, even as between human beings, 
love which is not “holy” defeats its own ends. 
In the light of all this we can understand not 
only how crucial, for the world’s salvation, is 
the Holiness as well as the Love of God, but 
also whyholiness is the, first essential in those 
who seek to serve Him and His Kingdom. 


It is essential in their own interests, because 


e tet 
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unholiness cuts off relation with God. “If I 
regard iniquity in my heart, the Lord will not 
hear me ”;? not because He is arbitrary, or 
‘“‘jealous” in the human sense, but because to 
identify Himself with one who is parleying with 
His enemies would be to defeat His own cause 
and betray mankind. Hence the command, so 
far back as Leviticus xix. 2, “ Ye shall be holy, 
for I the Lord your God am holy.” Butit is also 
essential for the sake of the world. For the 
part of God’s servants is to work with Him to 
save mankind: 


“For man may work with the great God ; yea, ours 
This privilege—all others how beyond |— 
To tend the great man-root until it flowers.” 


It follows that, if God’s Love can only hope to 
save ‘‘the Whole” by keeping that, and nothing 
less, steadily in view, by putting the widest 
moral considerations always before the strongest 
impulse of affection, by being (in modern 
terms) consistently ‘‘idealist” and never for 
one moment ‘‘opportunist,” then our love and 
our outlook, harnessed to His service, must be 


_as wide, as sensitive, as severe. Holiness in 
man may perhaps be defined as instinctive 


sympathy with and sensitiveness to the interests 
of God, which are also those of mankind asa 
whole. It is the moral expression of that active 
sympathy with God which must be the result 


1 Psalm lxvi. 16. 2 Henry Septimus Sutton. 
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of really loving Him, and which grows as we 
find how utterly His interests and ours coincide. 
On such deep-seated, often silent, sympathy 
between two natures human friendship also 
really depends far more than on any outward 
acts or words of affection and good-will. We 
only properly know and are one with our friend 
when we have grasped and identified ourselves 
with his ideals. It is only then that we can 
really give him the “service” in which love 
finds its highest expression—the offering not of 
acts, or gifts, but of ourselves as soldiers of his 
will. So we can see the place of Holiness in 
our friendship with and service of God. 


aa 


ete 

And from it other things will follow, con- 
verging with cumulative effect upon His problem 
and ours, the saving of the world. Take only 
three, and..those..but.-briefly. 

/. In the first place, as we have seen, “ All love 
assimilates the soul to what it loves.” Sympathy 
with God produces God-likeness: and one 
great need of our modern, conventionalised 
Christianity is to realise afresh that to be a 
Christian means being not merely ‘‘good” but 
“ God-like,’—a bigger and harder but also far 
more interesting thing. ‘ds My Father hath 
sent Me, evex so send I you,” said Christ to 


- 
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His first band of emissaries and representatives : 
and He says the same to you and me. Our 
duty is not done when we are morally irre- 
proachable: we are only beginning it when we 
start doing Christ’s own work of saving others 
at the cost of giving ourselves. And all down 
the Christian centuries the “saviours” have 
been, not the blameless (but quite ineffective) 
Christian of whom our churches tend to be 
full,—or, should one say, half-empty ?—nor the 
“regular Churchman” or “devout Communi- 
cant” whose Christianity begins and ends with 
his religious devozrs, but the men and women 
who have dared to be God-like, at the cost 
even of social ostracism, or excommunication, 
or martyrdom itself. It is such lives which 
move the Christian front-line forward: those 
whose. effects on others are God-like because 
they are swayed to their depths by sympathy 
wih God. 

Again, from this “sympathy” with God 
springs instinctive sympathy with men, and 
even animals and things. (Think, for instance, 
of St. Francis of Assisi. ) This not only makes 
life far more coherent and fascinating for the 
“holy” man himself, but gives him a thousand 
new channels of influence: which, as he only 
exists to serve God’s aims, means multiplying 
God’s own opportunities of working. ‘‘ Moral 
genius” has been described as ‘‘the innate or 
acquired power of feeding more sensitively for 
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and with other people, of making wider, deeper, 
more vivid connections.” + It is precisely the 
quality that should strike the eye in every 
Christian, because his sympathies are, in theory, 
as wide as those of God Himself: and we all 
know how it is only when you approach people 
(or, for that matter, subjects or natural objects) 
“sympathetically ” that you can get to the heart 
of them or bring the best out of them. One 
of the most beautiful sayings about the early 
Christians that has come down to us is the 
remark of an unknown educated Christian 
who wrote a “defence” of them in A.D. 130, 
known as “The Apology of Aristides.” 
“Because they acknowledge the goodness of 
God towards them,” he says, ‘therefore on 
account of them there flows out the beauty that 
is in the world.” Holiness, sympathy with 
God, thus appears as the ideal way of ‘mak- 
ing the best of” people and things,—which 
means, in other words, helping to save the 
world. 3 
me - Thirdly, and following from this last thought, 
he who shares God’s ideals and outlook and 
sympathies, and wants nothing else but to for- 
ward His cause, will be God-like not least in 
being quick to forgive: not only because he 
owes it to God, and loses his own claim to 
forgiveness otherwise,—‘“ Forgive us our tres- 
passes, evex as we also forgive,’—but because 
1 Jane Harrison, ‘ Alpha and Omega,” p. 66. 
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this is the Divine and the only method ot 
ending and overcoming evil. “Love covers the 
multitude of sins,’—not because it does not 
_ feel them, but because only so can it lift its 
| object from the actual to the ideal. The Cross 
of Christ, it cannot be too often emphasised, 
is God’s own admission that even He cannot 
make the world work out on the lines of strict 
retributive justice. Even God has to “let 
bygones be bygones” as the only hope of 
saving the future. To man it sounds a danger- 
ous, almost an immoral, experiment. In the 
story of the Peace Conference we have seen a 
struggle between two ideals,—one professing 
to safeguard the future by exacting utter retri- 
bution for the past, the other, with a truer 
psychology, declaring that kindly feeling is 
a better safeguard of peace than any number 
of penalties for having made war. The lower 
ideal, of course, prevailed: it was bound to in 
a world which, because it has hardly begun 
to be seriously Christian, is discovering with 
alarm that it is scarcely civilised either. 
“Civilisation,” says Benjamin Kidd in his last 
book, ‘‘has not arrived. The characteristic 
power of civilisation which renders it irresistible 
has never been brought into action.”? And 
this characteristic power he describes “the 
emotion of the ideal,’ which he further defines 
as ‘‘the passion of perfection, which is the 
1 “The Science of Power,” p. 122. 
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passion for God.”1 In other words, the key 
to civilisation itself is something very like 
“holiness” as we have been viewing it,—active 
sympathy with the ideals of God. If there is 
one thing more central than another in Chris- 
tianity as a revelation of God, it is the doctrine 
of free forgiveness. If there is one thing | 
clearer than another in Christian experience, 
it is the way in which the sense of being for- 
given unites to God in grateful love, and 
impels to His service, those who before were 
rebels and enemies. In the bitterness naturally 
excited by the war and, with treasonable short- 
sightedness, stimulated further on all sides in 
the interests of victory, we have the measure 
of our distance from Christian civilisation. In 
the disappointment which has followed the 
attempt to secure peace by retribution we are 
learning our need of a more excellent way. 
The way of peace, for man as for God, is and 
always must be the way of forgiveness. What 
we need is a wider and deeper ‘‘holiness” 
which, alike in all relations of life, will make 
us able, like God, to forgive. 
“Oh, make my anger pure: let no worst wrong 

Rouse in me the’ old nigsara selfishness. 

Give me Thine indignation—which is love 

Turned on the evil that would part loves throng ; 

Thy anger scathes because tt needs must bless, 


Gathering into union calm and strong 
All things on earth, and under, and above. 


1 “The Science of Power,” p. 151. 
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Make my forgiveness downright,—such as I 
Should perish if I did not have from Thee ; 
LT let the wrong go, withered up and dry, 
Cursed with divine forgetfulness in me. 

’Tis but self-pity,—pleasant, mean and sly,— 
Low whispering, bids the paltry memory live: 
What am I brother for, but to forgive ?”+ 


IV 


With this view of Holiness before us, as 
one side of the only valid service of God, it 
- 1s easy to see how. RicuTEousness follows. 
Again the thought of human friendship will 
guide us. Inner sympathy is bound to express 
itself in outward acts inspired by devotion. 
Where there is real sympathy with the ideals 
of God, real sensitiveness to the wishes of 
Christ within us, there perfect righteousness 
is bound to follow, as the reflection zz our 
relations with other men of our fundamental 
relation with God. So the deeds that result will 
have a double value, towards God and towards 
men. They will not, be it noted, in any sense 
affect our ‘“‘salvation” in the primary sense 
of acceptance with God. ‘Not by works of 
righteousness which we have done, but accord- 
ing to His mercy He saved us, by the washing 
of regeneration and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost.” But they will, besides their intrinsic 
social value,—the effect upon other lives of our 


“G George MacDonald. - 2 Titus lil. 5 
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letting loose, for God’s sake, so much love or 
helpfulness or truth to work in the world 
around us,—have also the value to the heart 
of God which attaches, for all who love, 
to any token that their love is returned. 
Further, since (as we have seen) God's 
interests are identified with those of ‘the 
Whole,” all service of man is service of God. 
“To whatever extent ye did it unto one of 
the least of these My brethren, ye did it unto 
Me.”1 He who is serving God can never 
possibly be out of work: ‘whether he eats 
or drinks, or whatsoever he does,” he can ‘‘do 
all to the glory of God.” 2 

And so we can see how it is, and can be, 
only in the combination of holiness and right- 
eousness, and not in either separately, that 
true Christianity consists. It is a relation to 
God which expresses itself in the same sort 
of relation to all God’s children. That is how 
it works to save the world. What our friend 
wants from us is not courtesies, kindnesses, 
presents, or the like: he wants ourselves. 
But on the other hand we can only show that 
we are giving ourselves by doing things for 
his sake, which he wants done, such as we 
might not have thought of doing otherwise. 
Such acts, if prompted by love, bring ourselves 
satisfaction ; and for that very reason we never 
think of claiming merit for them. We rather 

1 Matthew xxv. 4o. 2 x Corinthians x. 31. 
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welcome any chance of paying part of the 
debt which love inevitably feels to its object. 
On the other hand, just so far as our acts 
towards our friend are so prompted, they will 
have for him far more than their actual 
value,—the value of the same service per- 
formed, say, by a paid employee. And this 
in turn calls out from him fresh desire to 
requite us again; and so the bond grows and 
the good deeds multiply. 

Now see how Christianity uses this principle. 
Those whom our friend loves we are bound 
to love too; and a service to them is a service 
to himself. But “God so loved ”—and loves— 
“the world”: and He asks that the expression 
of our love to Him may take the form of 
serving all and any of His creatures. So at 
once, wherever you get a Christian, the saving 
process is set at work in all directions at once 
around him. He is a man placed there to play 
a friend’s part to any who need a friend, and 
so to bring them also into the friendship of 
God. And the result is that his own life is 
enriched in exact proportion to his enrichment 
of others. Those who have ever helped 
another soul to God know the touching grati- 
tude which comes to them in return, and which 
is none the less gladdening because it is utterly 
undeserved. Christian ministry to souls, by 
layman or cleric, by simple kindness or by 
witness for Christ in words, is a way—I would 
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say, the way—of multiplying fruitful relation- 
ships, enlarging one’s own life, and dy the same 
process linking up mankind into one, because 
all who are related to Christ are also members 
one of another. ‘I like,” says Erskine, “to 
think of His binding souls so close as to make 
them channels ¢o each other of the waters 
of life.” 

That new, supernatural unity of linked souls 
is what we mean by the Church of Christ. 
Its starting-point is the Holiness of God: its 
activity in the world is working the Righteous- 
ness of God: its effect, where it is really 
holy, is to unite the children of One Father in 
One Family. If we have, in these days, a 
“ Catholic”? Church which is not “One,” is it 
because we have forgotten the word which 
comes in before “Catholic” in the Apostles’ 
Creed, though strangely absent in the Nicene? 
It is only a “holy Catholic Church” that can 
hope to be ‘“‘ Oxe Catholic Church.” On the 
other hand, there is no holiness, in Church 
or individual Christian, which is not expressed 
in active righteousness,—the righteousness 
not of convention but of Christ. We are 
often told to-day that the Churches are no 
longer ethical forces: that their ideals, for 
instance, of social righteousness,—those, that is, 
which most of their members accept content- 
edly,—have been far outstripped by secular, or 
at least not confessedly Christian, thought. If 
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it is so, the remedy lies in that other epithet 
of the Church in our creeds. We cannot really 
do with less than ‘One Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church”: a Church not content to 
trace its origin to the Apostles, but to play an 
apostolic part in the modern world; not content 
to support and practise current morality, but 
to ‘‘go forth” and create in the moral sphere, 
proclaiming the moral revolution without which 
the Kingdom of God cannot come. ‘The man 
who recognises new duties above those he has 
been taught to observe, who sees, beyond the 
circle of conventional obligation, the dim forms 
of new claimants on his heart and service, is 
a moral innovator, an enlarger of human life, 
How many such have still to arise!”’} 

And yet the ‘‘Christian” population of this 
planet is—how many millions? But at least 
there is one individual among them who might, 
if you willed it, be a “moral innovator” and 
“arise” at once. 


“© Make my mortal dreams come true 
With the work I fain would do. 
Clothe with life the weak intent, 
Let me be the thing I meant. 

Let. me find in Thine employ 

_Peace that dearer is than joy ; 

* Out of Self to Love be led, 

And to heaven acclimated.” ? 


1 Cotter Morison. 2 Whittier. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 


I 


Service of God, then, which is the end and 
ideal of life for the Christian,—and that means 
for man: for to be a Christian is simply to be a 
man who is in course of ‘making good,” who 
is in right relations with his whole surroundings 
because his heart and will are right with God,— 
service of God depends for its inspiration on 
sympathy with God, based upon grateful love 
to Him: and this sympathy also determines its 
nature and scope. A Christian starts with no 
cut-and-dried programme, no list of virtues to 
be cultivated and vices to be shunned. There 
is neither room nor need in true Christianity 
for what is called ‘‘casuistry,’"—the weigh- 
ing and sizing up according to ecclesiastical 
standards of various kinds of duties and sins 
The whole duty of the Christian is to do what 
God wants of him every time : and sin is simply 
failure to act up to God’s will and ideal. “ Any- 


thing,” says St. Paul, ‘‘ which does not proceed 
H 113 
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from faith is sin” :1 anything, that is, which we 
do without taking God into account. Inde- 
pendent action is, for Christianity, the essence 
of sin: it betokens lack of sympathy with and 
understanding of a ‘ Holy” God, Whose ideal 
is nothing less than the highest good of the 
Whole. And so the whole problem of the 
Christian life narrows down to that of acquiring 
and developing this crucial sympathy with God. 
How is it to be done? “God is in heaven, 
and thou uponearth :”? ‘“ Behold, My thoughts 
are not your thoughts, neither are your ways 
My ways, saith the Lord.” How is contact to 
be maintained in a service which, as we have 
seen, ranges over the whole area of life and 
takes a thousand differing forms ? 

The difficulty is met by the conditions of 
service which God further provides, and which 
are expressed in the words that follow next in the 
Benedictus. ‘That we... might serve Him 
in holiness and righteousness defore 7s face,” — 
the place of our service is the Presence of Our 
Lord,—‘‘ throughout our days,’—with no days 
“‘off duty” or out of touch. (For the Greek 
gives not the construction expressing mere 
duration of time, but another case,—‘“ oz all 
our days.”) 

_ Considering how fundamental is our belief 
in the omnipresence of God, (and therefore of 


1 Romans xiv. 23. 2 Ecclesiastes v. 2. 
3 Isaiah lv. 8. 
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the glorified Christ, whose last words, in St. 
Matthew’s account, were ‘‘ Lo, I am with you 
throughout all the days,”) it is strange how 
little it seems to shape or even influence ordinary 
practical life in the world. Even Christians 
who give the impression of really living in 
the Presence of God,—‘“ God before Whom I 
stand,” as Elijah used to say,—are none too 
common. ‘‘Otherworldliness” is, perhaps, at 


a discount : but that is because it is so unusual ” 


that, when it exists, it finds itself often in 
antagonism to its surroundings, has a solitary 
existence, and so tends easily to be self-conscious 
or to take eccentric forms. Every Christian 
quality needs a kindred atmosphere if it is to 
appear in its most natural and attractive form : 
the proper setting of the individual Christian is a 
Christian Church. ‘It is not good for a man” 
—even a Christian—‘‘to be alone,” and it is 
part of the necessary cross-bearing that we do 
often have to try to be Christians under con- 
ditions where our performance cannot, so to 
speak, hope to be an artistic success. 

But it is not only Christians who profess to 
believe in the omnipresence of God. The 
ordinary man, in emergency, acts at once on 
that same belief. There are millions who so 
acted at times in the trenches or in battle, 
almost in spite of themselves, and moreover 
found by experience that it is all true. {71 
remember, in a discussion in an Officers’ Mess 
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in France, a subaltern speaking up and saying, 
“Tm not what you'd call much of a Church- 
goer, but I will say this, that when we were at 
such-and-such a place in 1915, and I anda few 
others found ourselves practically cut off, I got 
the wind up badly and thought we were done 
for, and I knelt down and prayed right out: 
and as soon as | had prayed, my nerve came 
back, and in the end we did getaway.” Explain 
it as you will, that is the experience, probably, 
of hundreds of thousands at least, though they 
do not speak of it and never attempt to act 


-upon their discovery. 


And yet that discovery is vital and crucial. 
If a man not accustomed to prayer can find God 


with him at a moment’s notice in the corner of 


a battered trench, and if that experience at least 
restores his nerve and his spirit, whether actual 
deliverance follows or no, it means that this 
same God is with us, around us, all the time: 
‘‘always more ready to hear than we to pray, and 
wont to give more than either we desire or 
deserve.” All that we need is to put ourselves 
in touch and in sympathy with Him to find Him 
working beside us, in us, for us all the time.) “ Zz 
fiim we live and move and have our being.” 
When we do discover Him suddenly ‘ about 
our path and about our bed,” we almost, like 
Hagar in the desert, express surprise. ‘ Thou 
art a God that livest, and seest me/”1 Itisa 
1 Genesis xvi. 13, 14. 
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revelation of how little we either understand 
what the word ‘‘ Gop” means or try to act con- 
sistently on what we do understand or have 
experienced of Him. 


II 


Meanwhile it is clear that the ideal of service 
of God which we have been sketching—in 
following which lies the world’s one hope of 
peace—depends for its chance of realisation 
on a practical belief in the Omnipresence of 
God. We know how, even in a close friend- 
ship, long absence from our friend makes 
sympathy duller. It is not that our root 
desire to serve him lessens, but in the nature 
of things he cannot be so ‘‘real” to us after 
months of separation as he was when we met 
every day: and our knowledge of his will and 
and our chances of serving him naturally 
diminish when we are no longer constantly 
gathering his wishes from his look or his tone. 
Fairly frequent contact, of some sort, is neces- 
sary for ‘keeping our friendships in repair.” 

Well, in the case of the Divine Friendship, 
there is, in one sense, no need for definite 
fixtures (like a letter to India once a week) 
with a view to keeping in touch with God: 
for we are never out of His Presence. On 
the other hand, our chance of realising and 
profiting by that Presence depends on our 
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willingness to “practise” it. In a word, true 
Prayer is not a matter of times and seasons 
and stated forms, but a sharing of life, under 
all conditions, with the Unseen Friend Who 
is always there. But as a matter of experi- 
ence such “sharing of life” does not come 
natural till a man has trained himself to it 
by stated, disciplined, organised Prayer. His 
power of keeping in touch in the middle of 
the forenoon’s business or the afternoon’s 
pleasure will depend, in the long run, on the 
foundation he has laid of regular Prayer before 
facing the world in the morning. At the same 
time, his Prayer-life will be a failure if it leaves 
him dependent on times and places and forms, 
instead of growingly sensitive and responsive 
to the Omnipresent Personal God. 

One result of the long dominance of material- 
istic ways of thought has been to make.difficult 
to many the thought of a Personal’ Godias the 
ultimate reality. “That is too lafge a question 
to go into here. Let me only suggest in pass- 
ing three lines of approach to the problem. 

In the first place, if God be not Personal,— 
that is, a Conscious Existence like ourselves, 
with desires and will and the means of asserting 
His will in the direction of His desires,—man 
is left in the highest place in creation: because 
a person who can take things into his mind,— 
including the universe itself and that con- 
ception of a God behind it which men do 
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form,—is necessarily higher in the scale than 
the “things” so dealt with. But man, as 
we know him, is no fit creature for such a 
position: his pathetic inadequacy marks the 
universe as either a failure or a freak, and 
in either case the admission leaves us more 
than ever asking, ‘‘ Where did it come from?” 

Secondly, we must believe in some ultimate 
reality: if it be not a Personal God, what is it? 
What, in the last analysis, lies at the core 
of this universe of ours, in which we seem 
to be nature’s highest achievement? Hear 
a French sceptic, the psychologist le Bon, 
on the work of sceptical philosophy in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. ‘The 
philosophers of the last century devoted them- 
selves with fervour to the destruction of the 
religious, political, and social illusions on which 
our forefathers lived for a long tale of centuries. 
By destroying them they have dried up the 
springs of hope and resignation. Behind the 
immolated chimeras they came face to face 
with the blind and silent forces of nature, 
which are inexorable to weakness and know 
no pity.”! That is the only alternative to 
seeing as our ultimate reality a Personal God. 
If we really settled down to accepting it 
as true, could we go on at all with life at 
present? 

Thirdly, in proportion as men do accept and 

1 Gustave le Bon, “ The Crowd,” p. 109 (Eng. trans.). 
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act on the faith that behind phenomena is a 
Personal God, they find that life works out 
progressively. Mysteries clear up, experience 
deepens, relations with others grow wider and 
richer, character develops, and the heart finds 
peace. You get all the signs of a true 
hypothesis. 


“The acknowledgment of God in Christ, 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the world and out of it, 
And hath so far advanced thee to be wise.” 


That is Browning’s comment on the claim 
of Christ to reveal the Personality of God 
and bring men to Him. “I am the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life: no man cometh 
unto the Father but by Me.” (In more philo- 
sophical terms, we only know the ultimate 
reality in proportion as we think of it in 
terms of Divine Personality: and that Jesus 
Christ alone perfectly reveals.) 

But if once that central claim, not of 
Christianity only, but of Theism generally, 
be granted, then there is no logical halting- 
place short of the ideal of the Benedzctus: the 
service of this Personal God inspired by a 
sense of His perpetual Presence. Think of 
some of the differences this view of the 
situation makes. 

In the first place, companionship is alwayeual 
available, and that the companionship of Him 
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Who alone can always get right alongside of 
us, because He can read our thoughts from 
within. All hitches, uncertainties, and diffi- 
culties are thus provided for in advance: 
He who gives the work is always beside the 
worker. The servant of God is thus like 
Solomon’s servants, whom the Queen of Sheba 
congratulated. ‘‘ Happy are thy men, happy 
are these thy servants, which stand con- 
tinually before thee, and that hear thy voice.” 4 
Contrast the farm-slaves on the vast estates 
of some Roman noble in Augustus’ reign. 
They were only a superior form of cattle, 
unknown (except perhaps in the form of a 
rough estimate of how many he had) to the far- 
_ away master of whom, very likely, they only 
knew the name. Yet there are modern would- 
be substitutes for Christianity which, prompted 
by doubt of a Personal God, are obliged to 
reduce men again to that state,—as when they 
bid a man work and suffer for, say, the good 
of “humanity” or the prosperity of a future 
age. How much better the terms of service 
for those whose Master not only says, “I 
have called you /rzeuds,” but is also always 
»y His servants’ side? 

Secondly, companionship leads to assistance. 
There is in St. Mark vi, in the story of 
the storm on the lake which followed the 
Feeding of the Five Thousand, a good illus- 

1 + Kings x. 8. 
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tration of the helpful Presence of Christ in 
His servants’ difficulties, with also a hint of 
how we may so easily miss His help. He was 
alone on the mountain praying: they were, 
according to St. Mark, “in the midst of the 
sea,” according to St. John, ‘twenty-five or 
thirty furlongs from land.” It was very late in 
the evening: and there is next to no twilight 
in those lands. Yet, we are told, His eye was 
on them: not on the boat,—a speck, at best, 
in the gloom,—but on them. ‘When He saw 
them ¢ortured in their rowing” is the force of 
Greek: His sympathy put Him, in effect, by 
their side. But it was not till ‘about the 
fourth watch” that He actually approached 
them, “walking on the sea.” Why the delay? 
Was He waiting for them to think of Azm, 
and even wish, if they had not the faith to 
pray, for His presence? The next words sug- 
gest as much: ‘‘ He was prepared to go right 
past them,’’—not, surely, in callousness, when He 
had already gone so far to save them, but because 
even still they were trying to save themselves 
and forgetting Him. Then, when they did see 
Him, their first emotion was fear, and they 
jumped to the conclusion that He must be a 
ghost. But at least He had now caught their 
attention and so was able to put Himself in 
touch: to ‘‘speak with them, and say to them, 
Cheer up, it is I. Don’t be frightened.” Then, 
says St. John’s version, “they became willing 
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to receive Him into the ship, and zmmediately 
the ship was at the land whither they went.” 
But the help might have been theirs as soon 
as the difficulties began. Is that perhaps a 
picture of how we also try to ‘‘ worry through ” 
by ourselves, without calling in the help of His 
Presence? And yet there He is still, looking 
out into our present stormy night of the world, 
and seeing in the midst of the trouble and 
despair not merely a Church, a community, a 
cause, a household, but your individual life and 
mine,—even to the expression on our faces, 
and the secret torture, perhaps, in our hearts. 
And, seeing, His one desire is to help,—if we 
will allow Him. All that is part of what comes 
from serving “before the face” of One Whose 
back is never turned upon us. 
2, And, thirdly, His Presence spells incentive. 
Not the incentive (save where our slackness 
needs it) applied by the master’s eye fixed upon 
the schoolboy dawdling over his work, but the 
spur which the presence of one we love and 
look up to gives; supplying us at once with 
a motive for putting out our best efforts and 
also with a pleasant exhilaration which takes 
us straight to ‘the top of our form.” How 
much is added to the possibility of making 
our service perfect by all that flows from this 
on of service ‘‘before His face”! 
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Ill 


And so we turn to the note of time: the 
duration of service, which is “always and every 
day.” Here again the consequences are far- 
reaching. Notice just two. It involves an 
overwhelming claim, but it also gives that sense 
of permanent, guaranteed status which helps 
the workman to put his whole soul into his 
work. Both follow from the fact that the 
service of God is not dommg but demg. You 
only can serve Him by "being your best self; 
and to cease to be such, for a day, an hour, or 
even a minute, is in effect to go out of God's 
service for the time. 


“You must live each day at your very best. 
The work of the world is done by few: 
God means that part should be done by you,”— 


and if you stop doing it, even for an hour, by 
ceasing to be ‘‘your very best,” (which means 
‘yourself under His inspiration,”) some crucial 
item of His work may be missed and the whole 
of His programme dislocated. Which of us 
cannot remember what we call ‘odd times” 
when we, half deliberately, went “off duty” 
and said in our hearts that the consequences 
might look after themselves? And they did,— 
sometimes with results we have rued ever 
since, 

First, then, the big claim. We are taken 
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on as servants for life, and we are ‘‘ wanted” 
every day of the time. There are no off-days 
for the servant of God, and that for two reasons. 
first, he would not desire any himself: for in 
this service he finds perfect freedom, with the 
satisfaction that comes from putting love into 
deeds, while cessation would mean falling into 
another, in which he would be either a trifler 
oraslave. In the Christian life, anything that 
is irrelevant is a ‘missing the mark,”—the root 
meaning of “sin.” On the other hand, for him 
who lives in and for the Kingdom of God, 
all that comes his way is equally relevant. 
Recreation, for instance, in its right place is 
as much a part of his service of God as “ P.T.” 
in the Army is part of military service. But 
to be “‘unemployed” is courting wrong employ- 
ment. It is easier to get into a wrong service 
than to get out of it; and the service of the 
Devil takes many forms, some of them so suc- 
cessfully ‘‘camouflaged” that you don’t know 
whom you are serving till you are trapped. 
Secondly, in his own true work there is so 
much to do that his Master cannot afford to 
part with his services: and the work is so 
various, so interesting to one who looks on it 
through his Master’s eyes, so easy to one who 
always has his Master at hand to help him, 
that he himself does not want to leave off. 
“ Oft, Lord, I weary in Thy work, 
Yet of thy work I never tire:” 
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for, if I did, I should in effect be wishing to 
become some one else. The Christian can 
only be himself by serving, as he can only 
serve by being himself: and all the time that 
he is on duty he is also getting the best out of 
life. He enters perpetually into the very ex- 
perience of Christ by the well of Samaria. Our 
Lord arrived, we gather, too tired to go further ; 
and the disciples left Him “sitting thus” by 
the well. (Did the Evangelist suit his gesture 
to the word as he dictated the vivid remi- 
niscence at the close of his long life?) Then, in 
the woman from Samaria, came the chance of 
and challenge to work: and, when the disciples 
came back, He was so much revived that they 
thought some one must have given Him food. 
But His own explanation was that the work 
itself had wrought the change. ‘I have meat 
to eat that ye know not of.... My meat is 
to do the will of Him that sent Me and to 
complete His work.” God had begun the work 
by creating the opportunity for Him: the one 
thought of Christ was to fit in and finish it. 
And in the sense of being on the path marked 
out for Him He found His spiritual food. 

And then a second consequence of our 
note of time is the permanent status of the 
servant of God: the fixity of tenure which (as 
every workman knows to-day) is one condition 
of doing your best work. It is hard to settle 
down to merely temporary duties. If we are 
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going to be in a place a few days only, we do 
not put ourselves out to make friends with 
our neighbours there. If we take a house for 
six months or a year, we cannot take much 
interest in stocking the garden. All our more 
serious efforts and interests assume a long time 
ahead in which to develop them. For instance, 
would one trouble to put a boy through a long 
and expensive education if one knew he was 
going to die at eighteen? Well, then, if we 
were consistent as men of the world, the same 
principle would lead straight to Epicurism (the 
would-be exclusive pursuit of pleasure) or Mon- 
asticism (the would-be exclusive absorption in 
God), according to our faith about this world 
-and another. According to a man’s tempera- 
ment and outlook, he would say either ‘‘ Let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” or 
“Let us fast and pray,’—for exactly the same 
reason. And in both cases he would utterly 
muss the path of life. 

The Christian ideal and programme and 
attitude is the only one which at once faces 
the fact that “brief life is here our portion,” 
and yet gives us both the motive and the 
means for right and fruitful use of this world. 
By enlisting in the service of God, we enter 
the one profession which is continuous through 
time and eternity, in which the work done here 
and now contributes to the work of the great 
Hereafter, in which nothing is lost or left out, 
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but all our efforts which are made ‘‘in Christ” 
move on, accumulating, in one ever-broadening 
stream, “till,” as the hymn says,— 


“In the ocean of Thy Love 
We lose ourselves in heaven above.” 


Surely that is a thought worth much in what 
is, at the best, so clearly a ‘transitory life,” 
especially in days like these when “the founda- 
tions are removed,” and everything ahead is 
dark and uncertain? Surely this is a service 
worth seizing, as a stable and stabilising element 
in life, in a world which. is for ever striving 
after something final and durable and for ever 
finding, with the Psalmist, that ‘all things 
come to an end”? Surely, for the peace of 
the individual and so, through him, of the 
world as well, it makes the whole difference 
to know of and enter upon this ‘‘ way of peace” 
which, instead of losing itself in some quag- 
mire of disillusionment or despair, instead of 
stopping abruptly at the edge of the precipice 
of death, is ‘‘as the shining light, which shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day ” ? 

That ‘“way of peace” is the way of the 
service of God. Into it He alone can lead us: 
but the gate, if strait, stands open wide. As 
we enter, we realise that He is the Door. 
Along it only Himself can guide us: but the 
track, though narrow, will always be broad 
enough for Him and His servant to travel side 
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by side, and, as we move further along it, all 
sense of the roughness and steepness. will 
vanish as it is borne in upon us that He who 
guides is Himself also the way. And at the 
end of it awaits the last and greatest revelation 
and thrill of all, when He through Whom we 
entered, by Whom and in Whose company we 
have travelled, stands glorious and visible before 
us as Himself the Goal. ‘ Thou wilt show me 
the path of life: in Thy Presence ”—even while 
we travel—‘‘there is fullness of joy: at Thy 
right hand—loveliness for ever!” + 

*‘ Before His face all the days of our life” ;— 
and that “a long life, even for ever and ever.” 
At present, possibly, a rough and puzzling 
mountain track, with the mists close around us, 
and our destination quite unknown. But, if it 
is God’s path, we are still walking “before His 
face” in rain or sunshine, darkness or light. 
“The darkness hideth not from Thee; but the 
night shineth as the day: as is the darkness, 
so is the light.” Nay, it is even better than 
that. For God’s servant the darkness may but 
bring new revelations of God. ‘‘ What inex- 
pressible joy,” wrote one such, ‘“‘to feel... 
that even when the day passes I shall see that 
the night itself only unveils new worlds of 
light ; and to know that, if I could unwrap fold 
after fold of God’s universe, I should only 

1 Psalm xvi. 11. (The last words represent the Hebrew.) 


2 Psalm cxxxix. 12. 
I 
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unfold more and more blessing, and see deeper 
and deeper into the love which is at the heart 
of all,”1 There are not a few who can say that 
of the darkness of these last five years, and 
have come out of “the trial of their faith” with 
a richer conception and experience of Him 
Whose Name is “ Wonderful, Counsellor, the 
Mighty God.” 

While the path is His path, and He guides 
us along it, the goal can never be in doubt. 
Some day,—as some of us have seen it happen 
in high Swiss valleys, when, on the first morn- 
ing of a visit, we have looked from our windows, 
startled, at sunrise on a new world that could 
never have been guessed from the rain and 
mist which blotted everything the day before,— 
some day, if we go oz walking “in holiness and 
righteousness before His face on all our days,” 
for us also 


‘‘The morning shall awaken, 
The shadows shall decay, 
And each true-hearted servant 

Shall shine as doth the day. 
There God, our King and Portion, 
In fullness of His grace, 
Shall we behold for ever, 
And worship face to face.” 





1 Elizabeth Charles. 
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DOMINE, QUIS HABITABIT? 


Lord, who shall dwell above with Thee 
There on Thy holy hill? 

Who shall those glorious prospects see 
That heaven with gladness fill? 


Those happy souls who prize that life 
Above the bravest here; 

Whose greatest hopes, whose eagerest strife 
Is once to settle there. 


They use this world, but value that; 
That they supremely love: 

They travel through this present state, 
But place their home above. 


Lord, who are they that thus choose Thee, 
But those Thou first did’st choose, 

To whom Thou gav’st Thy grace most free, 
Thy grace not to refuse? 


We of ourselves can nothing do, 
But all on Thee depend ; 

Thine is the work and wages too, 
Thine both the way and end. 


Oh, make us still our work attend, 
And we'll not doubt our pay; 
We will not fear a blessed end 
If Thou but guide the way. 


GrorGE HIckEs (1701). 
(From “The Oxford Hymn-Book.”’) 


CHAPTER VII 
THE PEACE OFFENSIVE 


I 


Sucu, then, is the earliest programme of 
Christian life: the perfect service of God under 
perfect conditions. And both the ideal and 
the conditions are gzvex. God, Who is the 
Goal, is also the Way and the Strength to 
follow it. ‘‘He is our peace”: for, when 
He is supreme in the life of each individual, 
social harmony follows as a matter of course, 
Religion, it has been well said, is the true 
cement of society. When. will society admit 
as much, and take the action needed to save 
the situation? 

That is the question on the answer to which. 
the future, humanly speaking, turns. It is 
therefore the question which ought to be exer- 
cising every Christian day and night. Here 
we have a programme of life, fitting in with 
the facts of human nature, which only needs 
to be applied to save the world. At present 
it is not even being taken seriously by the 


large majority of those who could do most to 
132 
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commend and enforce it. The position of 
affairs, so far as we can see, goes on develop- 
ing from bad to worse. More and more, the 
trouble seems to go back to the fact that we 
have no goal, no ideal, and therefore next to 
no sense of direction. In politics, in social 
life, in the world of our own souls, opportunism 
tends more and more to replace the idealism of 
1914. Everywhere men cry out for principles, 
for a programme: yet the best of all pro- 
grammes is largely ignored. How can we sit 
still under such conditions? And yet—what 
is there that we can do? There is only one 
thing that can really avail, and that is to 
propagate our programme by living it out. 
That, after all, is what God Himself did. 
His gift to the world, which the Benedictus 
welcomes, was not a bare programme, but a> 
Person in Whom and by Whom it was perfectly 
carried out. “ Wherefore, when He cometh 
into the world, He saith, Sacrifice and offering 
Thou wouldest not, but a body didst Thou 
prepare for Me; in whole burnt offerings and 
sacrifices for sin Thou hadst no pleasure: then 
said I, Lo, I am come... to do Thy will, 
O God.”! Just as we have seen that our 
service of God is not a dommg but a “ving, so 
God’s service of man (for ‘‘] am among you 
as he that serveth”) consists in @ whole life 
given up to the task of saving us, not just in 
1 Hebrews x. 5-7. 
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certain saving acts. That is the real meaning 
of “the Incarnation,” with its climax ‘‘the 
Atonement,”—not a mysterious metaphysical 
happening by which God somehow “ was made 
Man,” followed by a quasi-legal arrangement 
by which the “Man” thus “made” was ac- 
cepted by God as the substitute for the rest 
of mankind. ‘‘Love is a way of living. It 
makes a man change his way of life. And 
you can’t deputise your love. So the Incarna- 
tion is God’s ‘new way of life,’ expressing His 
love.”! Such was the only method worthy of, 
or even possible for, One Who zs Love,— 


“The great, magnanimous God, 
Who, Maker of all worlds, did sacrifice 
All to Himself? Nay, but Himself to one ; 
Who taught mankind on that first Christmas Day 
What ’twas to be a man: fo give, not take ; 
To serve, not rule; to nourish, not devour ; 
To help, not crush; if need, to die, not live.” 


And all the strength and cogency in Christ's 
programme, which has made it the source of 
true progress and the rallying-point of real 
reformers all down the ages since, in face of 
the indifference of the majority, are derived, 
not from its own inherent excellence or appeal 
to the moral sense, but from the Life and 
Death which perfectly carried it out. 


1 Dr. Carnegie Simpson, in an address at Swanwick 
July rorg. 
2 Charles Kingsley. 
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And that is what the Church and the world 
of to-day have to learn: that Christianity is 
a thing which exists not on paper, as a pro- 
gramme, but only in lives that live it out. 
Jesus Christ is the first of such lives, ‘‘the 
Author and Perfecter of our faith”: the One 
Who at once started the new tradition and 
carried it to perfection at one bound. He is 
“the Company Leader of our salvation”: the 
One Who (so to speak) was first “over the 
top” in God’s great battle for the peace of 
the world. Lut He ts not meant to be the only 
ome. in so far as He remains alone in the 
field, He fails. Without His part, done first 
and on behalf of all, no efforts of us others 
could come to anything. But equally His 
effort fails if not continued in and backed by 
ours. Salvation is work entrusted to a company, 
an army, of men. In Dr. Forsyth’s phrase, 
“the saviour of the community is the com- 
munity of the saved.” For that matter, they 
cannot really be ‘‘saved” without, in some 
measure, becoming “‘saviours.” A community 
of saviours is what the world needs, and looks 
for, in the Church: and too often it finds only 
a company of people who talk, in one set of 
phrases or another, of being saved, and wrangle 
about their views of salvation. There is only 
one true way of salvation,—God’s own: to gzve 
oneself to God, and so, through Him and for 
His sake, to the work of saving the world. So 
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one is “taken out of oneself,” and lives the life 
which is a process at once of saving and of 
being saved, which St. Paul describes as “living 
in Christ.” ‘‘Whoso willeth to save his life 
shall lose it; but whoso shall lose his life for 
My sake, shall find it.’+ ‘Everything that 
consoles, that feeds hope or throws a light 
along our dark paths, comes to us from people 
of simplicity, those who have understood that 
the art of living is to know ow to give one’s 
ba fen * 


II 


This point is immediately emphasised in our 
Song. As soon as the programme has been 
sketched, the inspired father turns to his infant 
son, the centre and cause of their historic 
gathering in that hill-village of Judea. “Yes, 
and thou too, little child, shalt be called a 
prophet of the Highest: for thou shalt go 
before the face of the Lord to prepare His 
ways; to give knowledge of salvation to His 
people in the remission of their sins.” The 
Baptist is at once himself, as it were, baptised, 
—dedicated to a life of giving and being given, 
of co-operation in God’s work of “salvation.” 
His special task is that of the road-maker for 
the Greater coming after him. He is still part 
of the “‘preparatio evangelica,’—the prepara- 


1 Matthew xvi. 25. 2 Charles Wagner. 
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tion of the world to receive the Gospel,—and 
for that reason “he that is least in the Kingdom 
of Heaven is greater than he,” in privilege 
and opportunity. But road-making for God 
is still, and must always be, part of the task 
of God’s band of ‘‘saviours.” It is certainly 
the work most obviously needed to-day. 
“THE BEGINNING OF THE GOSPEL OF JESUS 
Curist. As it is written in the prophet Isaiah, 
Behold, I send My messenger before Thy face, 
Who shall prepare Thy way: a voice of one 
crying in the desert, Make ready the way of 
the Lord, make His paths straight. John the 
Baptist appeared in the desert preaching a 
baptism of repentance for the remission of 
sins.” + So the earliest Gospel plunges straight 
into its subject, salvation. And it is the same 
quick “getting to business’—the business of 
making it possible for God once more to enter 
into the thought and life of our age—that alone, 
I think, God cares about and is looking for in the 
Church of to-day. There are times when the 
methods of St. Matthew and St. Luke are much 
in point : when care for continuity and respect 
for the past may even appear (so to speak) on 
the first page of the book, and the careful study 
of original sources, with a view to satisfying 
educated minds, may have to be the first step 
in preparing to preach one’s gospel. But 
surely it is the spirit and method of St. Mark, 
1 Mark 1. 1-4. 
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St. Peter’s disciple, that are needed now. The 
world is less interested in the past of Christianity 
than in its present and possible future. What 
will impress it is not convincing proofs. of 
apostolic descent, but the converting force of 
an apostolic message. What it wants in a 
gospel is not philosophic completeness but 
moral power: something that will drive out 
the social devils that are tormenting us, bind 
up our wounds, and send the new age out 
“clothed and in its right mind,” facing the 
right way and strong to persevere in the right 
direction. Anything which calls itself Chris- 
tianity and is not helping to do that is, for 
the moment, irrelevant. Anything which is, is 
doing Christ’s work, whatever the precedents 
and credentials for it. If the Church is meant 
to be the saviour of the community, we may 
well accept all saviours as part of the Church: 
and never was there so much need that those 
who are doing Christ’s work should do it 
together. 

But, after all, the main concern and problem 
for most of us is how to do our own part ourselves. 
Societies may organise saving influences, and 
guide their application: but it is ultimately men 
and women who help—or hinder—God’s work 
of saving, for it is only the individual who can 
really give himself. ‘For the Church,” says 
Clement of Alexandria,—and by ‘‘the Church” 
here he clearly means the human persons com- 
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posing it,—“ subserves the activity of God, and 
it is with human nature that our man-loving 
(piddvOownos) God clothes Himself with a view to 
man’s salvation—as formerly with the prophets, 
so now withthe Church.” “And thou too, little 
child, shalt be called a prophet of the Highest, 
for thou shalt go before the face of the Lord to 
prepare His ways.” The challenge that came 
to John the Baptist comes to each one of us: 
and the fact that a man feels himself a ‘little 
child,”—as Solomon did on the threshold of his 
reign, when he told God he “‘ knew not how to 
go out or come in,” }—so far from being either a 


handicap or an excuse for not trying, is the first , , 
condition of being used. ‘ Weak things of this © 


world hath God chosen to confound the things 
that are strong.”* ‘Except ye turn and 
become as the little children, ye shall in no wise 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” 8 

“The beginning of the Gospel. . . . Prepare 
YE!” There is surely encouragement in the 
sequence. The task of those who set out at 
“the beginning” to save the world with and 
for Jesus Christ was at least as uphill and over- 
whelming as that before ourselves to-day. But 
they tackled it, and, considering all the forces 
against them, with what miraculous success! 
The Church of Christ began as a handful of 
unknown men and women. It has never 

1 1 Kings ili. 7. 2 1 Corinthians 1. 27. 
3 Matthew xviii. 3. 
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been more than a small minority of mankind. 
Within it the Christians who were acting as 
‘‘saviours, —real soldiers and servants of the 
Cross,—have, relatively, never been more than 
a handful. And yet, even through them, what 
God has achieved! It is not for nothing that a 
modern labour leader (Mr. G. H. Roberts, M.P.) 
has called Christianity ‘the greatest agitative 
influence of all time.” That is a tribute to the 
many ‘“‘little children” of God down the ages 
who have dared to become ‘prophets of the 
Highest” and “prepare His ways.” 

And the only question for us to-day is this 
twofold one: Do we believe that God is still 
what He was in their days and tothem? And 
are we prepared to let Him be, and do, the 
same to us,—annex our lives to the work of 
His kingdom, our personality as a mouthpiece 
through which He, and He alone, shall speak ? 
Canon Barnett used to say that ‘““a man was 
never any good for social work unless he was 
prepared to lead a revolution against himself,”— 
to dethrone himself in the interests of the in- 
dwelling Christ. That is where the spiritual 
revolution. must begin which alone can make 
the coming social revolution bloodless, fruitful, 
and the prelude to peace. Are we sufficiently 
alive to the need to face it,—to straighten the 
path of God in our own lives and open up a 
way for Him into the citadel of our hearts? 
Once that ‘‘revolution” is accomplished, God 
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does the rest: for God’s “prophet” becomes, 
not merely His mouthpiece, but His temple. 
That is why to be really ‘‘in the way ‘of 
salvation” (ow{duevos) involves being also a 
saviour of others: for not only is self evicted, 
but Christ is within, ‘‘and the life that I now 
live in the flesh I live in dependence upon the 
Son of God.” 1 

Is not that just what the Holy Communion 
expresses? And is not that why it stands at the 
centre of our faith and worship, as the focus-point 
in which all the scattered and various rays of light 
converge? We pray “that we may evermore 
dwell in Him and He in us”: we invite His 
Presence into the hearts which we have previ- 
ously asked Him to cleanse: and ¢ex,—when, 
by “eating His flesh and drinking His blood,” 
we have identified ourselves with His one 
“full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice . . . for 
the sins of the world”—we humbly, but inevi- 
tably, make our sacrifice, which is ourselves. 
“‘ Here we offer and present unto thee, O Lord, 
ourselves, our souls and bodies,’—to be used 
in their turn as true sacraments of the one 
Redemption, which He wrought, but which can 
only spread and achieve its purpose according 
as we, who share it, pass it on; according as 
He, in us, continues through us His work of 
saving the world, If all who “communicate” 
remembered that the ‘‘communication,” if real, 

1 Galatians ii. 20. 
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must work both ways,—from Christ to us, from 
us to others,—two things would follow. More 
who ‘“‘go to Communion” would really receive 
what they profess to be seeking; and others, 
who do not go now, would begin to go, as they 
realised that true Communion with Christ is 
not only, nor chiefly, a means of being saved 
oneself, but an equipment for serving and 
saving others. 
The den they enter grows a shrine, 
The grimy sash an oriole burns, 
Their cup of water warms like wine, 
Their speech is filled from heavenly urns.” 
So writes James Russell Lowell of the true 
* All Saints,” who— 
“*, . » Lived not in the past alone 
But thread to-day the unheeding street,” 
and are known by the Presence they bring 
with them. Why should not that description 
of “All Saints” extend to “all Christians” ? 
It should at least be true of all communicants. 


Ill 


The task of the prophet, however, is primarily 
that of making salvation known. (It is Christ 
Himself, in and through His members, or by 
His Spirit’s direct touch, Who actually gives 
it.) John the Baptist is “to give knowledge 
of salvation,” and what he is especially to make 
known is “the remission ’”—or dismissal—“ of 
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sins.” A fresh start for all is the heart of the 
Gospel; and it is, above all, the sense of 
having done with the past that gives a man 
heart to tackle the future. But the world does 
not realise this, most men do not realise it, 
even yet. And this is where prophets and 
preachers are needed: men and women, of 
every rank and every degree and qualification, 
who are prepared not only to live the life but 
to explain to others how to live it, and above 
all to give them ‘‘knowledge of salvation 
which consists in the dismissal of sins.” 

It is not the clergy only to whom ‘‘the 
ministry of reconciliation” is committed. There 
are many who need, and inwardly yearn, “ by 
the ministry of God’s Word” to ‘obtain the 
benefit of absolution,” as the Exhortation in 
the Communion Office so carefully phrases it, © 
who must find their ‘‘discreet and learned 
minister,” if anywhere, among the lay friends 
at their side. So, too, it is not only, or chiefly, 
preaching of God’s forgiveness that is needed. 
Such preaching is sadly to seek in the pulpit 
to-day: but it is not the pulpit—partly thanks 
to its past ineffectiveness—that is going to 
meet the main part of the need. Evangelisa- 
tion through private intercourse is, I believe, 
the most hopeful immediate method : a ministry 
of friendship and personal service which will 
not stop short of “preaching” when the occa- 
sion demands. Such ‘ preaching,” unprepared 
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for by personal kindness, is seldom fruitful and 
often resented: it is a different matter when 
it is part of the expression of love. And the 
fact that it is, for many of us, the Zardest form 
of expression is a reason for not finding reasons 
for shirking it. Anyhow, ‘how shall they 
hear without a preacher?” And, if they won't 
go to Church, or the preachers there don’t 
satisfy them, how shall they hear except from 
their friends who are friends of Christ ? 

But the duty of such personal propaganda 
will not, and cannot, end with personal friends. 
The friends of Christ have no personal frontiers. 
“Henceforth,” says St. Paul, ‘“know we no 
man after the flesh.” The purely human re- 
lationship is always transcended, overshadowed, 
intensified, by the higher and deeper relation 
‘in Christ.” Nothing that interests Him can 
be alien to His friends and members: and so, 
while what we call “personal” ties will grow 
stronger and tenderer and fuller of profit, there 
will also be a potential friendship in every 
contact with a fellow-man, with a correspond- 
ing duty of ‘‘evangelisation.” More than this, 
the mere accident of whether we know, or meet, 
a man or not will not be allowed to settle our 
duty or feelings towards him. All those whom 
Christ loves and died for, everywhere, become 
the object of the Christian’s interest: and so 
the scope of his evangelistic effort becomes, 
inevitablv, ‘all the world.” God’s love to 
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the world involves as wide an outlook on our 
part: and because God can love widely and 
well at once, so also can he who shares God's 
life. ‘In spiritual things there is no conflict 
between intensity and expansion. The deepest 
sympathy is, potentially, also the widest.” 
To “shut up one’s heart of compassion” from 
any “brother or sister” in need, throughout 
the extent of God’s human family, is a falling 
short of the love of God. 

So what we have hitherto wrongly called 
the “Foreign Missionary Problem” appears 
as an integral part of the only programme that 
leads to peace. Space forbids any opening 
up of the subject: but at least we may notice 
in passing how the present phase of world- 
politics at once vindicates the missionary- 
hearted minority in the past and reproaches 
the narrowness and selfishness and lack of 
world-vision of the large majority of professing 
Christians. We see before us a world that» 
is morally and economically one,—vexed by 
the same problems everywhere in both these 
spheres. ‘‘Whether one member suffer, all 
the members suffer with it”; and, in relation 
to such matters as unemployment or social 
unrest, “there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
slave nor free, male nor female; all you are 
one... .”? But not “one in Christ Jesus,” 

1 W. R. Inge, ‘Outspoken Essays,” p. 58. 


2 Galatians iii. 28. 
K 
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nor anywhere near it. One in their needs 
and fears and difficulties all the modern nations 
are: one in the aspirations of their better 
elements after a new social order. But they 
are still nowhere near that spiritual unity which 
Christ might so well have welded by now, had 
His Gospel spread in the last fifteen hundred 
years as fast as it did in the first four centuries. 
And consequently they are unable to forge 
for themselves even that tentative and partial 
political unity which all statesmen see to be 
the only alternative to more and ghastlier wars. 

The League of Nations, if it fails to 
materialise; will fail precisely because there is 
not enough of the Christian spirit to make 
it possible, and because the world is still so 
utterly unaccustomed to and even averse from 
the idea and the principles of the Kingdom 
of God. We are paying, on a world-wide 
scale, the penalty of having thought in the 
past in terms of “Home” and “Foreign” 
Missions and acted, largely, as if charity both 
began and ended at home. And yet, even 
with this lesson writ large for us in current 
events, the missionary agencies of the Churches 
are left to face an unexampled financial crisis 
with support which, though growing, is still so 
inadequate that most of them are obliged to 
face retrenchment at a time when God and the 
world alike would seem to be calling them to 
advance and extend. Is there not here, also, 
for all of us, a call at least to give, perhaps 
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also to go, at any rate to help in the world- 
wide ‘‘ Peace Offensive” of God? “ And thou 
too, little child, shalt be called a prophet of the 
Highest, for thou shalt go before the face of 
the Lord to prepare His ways, to give His 
people knowledge of salvation in the remission 
of their sins.” 

Both here in the Senedictus and in the 
Nunc Dimittis there is an explicit reference 
to what, for the Jew, was the despised and 
excluded Gentile world. ‘To shine on those 
who sit in darkness and in the shadow 
of death, and to guide our feet into the 
way of peace.” ‘A light with a view to 
revelation to the Gentiles (ze. to give them 
a share in what had so far belonged to the 
Jews), and the glory of Thy people Israel.” 
In each case the order is suggestive. Only 
when the light is multiplied by being passed 
on to those “in darkness” will it be bright 
enough to guide our own feet ‘straight into 
the way of peace,’—instead of stumbling and 
painfully groping forward as the so-called 
Christian nations are doing at present. Only 
when our light of revelation is shared with 
the heathen world outside will the Church’s 
possession be also the Church’s glory. Till 
then, the retention for ourselves alone of a 
gift from God that was meant for the world 
can only be a source of weakness as well as 
of shame. How many of us are really trying 
to gzve and to shine ? 
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A PRAYER FOR ACTIVE SERVICE 


O Gov, Who hast appointed for all Thy sons a war to 
wage and a Kingdom to win, accept and fit us, we pray 
Thee, for Thy service. Enter, cleanse, and inspire our hearts 
in this the day of our visitation. Give to us the spirit, not 
of fear, but of power, of love, and of discipline. Lead us to 
the batilefields which Thou hast prepared for us, and meet us 
there with the comfort of Thy help; that, though of ourselves — 
we can do nothing, yet, by Thy grace and in the fellowship of 
Thy service, we may minister to the needs of our generation 
and to the coming of Thy Kingdom in peace. We ask it 
through Him Who has endured the same conflict for us, Thy 
Son, Jesus Christ our Lord. 


EPILOGUE 
THE FIGHT AND THE LIGHT 


I 


A Pustic ScHooLpoy, aged seventeen, was 
playing Rugby football for his House in a very 
critical House Match. They were drawn against 
what was reputed the strongest House of all, 
with six or seven ‘“ School Colours ” in its team. 
After a stubborn struggle, the latter side was 
leading by two points, when, almost on time, 
this lad (his father told me the story) found 


himself running with the ball and nearing the “*® 


opponents’ goal-line. When he was buta couple 
of yards off it, one of the biggest of his opponents 
fell upon him and threw him, badly breaking 
his leg in the fall. Not knowing, of course, 
what had happened, the assailant held on to 
the broken leg: but my friend’s son was still in 
possession of the ball, and, in spite of the agony, 
wriggled along the ground on his elbows, got 
it over the line, and so scored a winning try. 
The injured leg was pulled right out by the 
grip of the other upon it, and the hero had 
to go straight to the sanatorium. It was rather 
a bad case, and his father was sent for. He 
came heard the story, and went to the lad’s 
149 
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bedside, proud at heart but pretending severity. 
“Well, young man,” he began, ‘“‘ what do you 
mean by doing this sort of thing?” The boy 
looked up and answered apologetically, “I 
couldn’t help it, father, we were two points 
down.” 

p “‘T couldn’t help it,’—couldn’t help con- 
* quering the pain of the broken bone with the 
strong pull upon it, and covering, somehow, 
the distance between defeat and victory : why? 
The reason seemed to him perfectly natural, 
amply sufficient : ‘‘ we were two points down.” 
And we say, “ Ah, yes! that’s the true British 
spirit!” Well, then, if it is, and if it will do 
and bear so much for the transient victory of 
the House at School, why cannot we get it to 
work in the same way for the triumph of the 
Kingdom of God in the world, with peace on 
earth as the prize of victory? | ‘A person is not 
religious,’ 'saysaFrench writer, quoted elready,— 
himself a sceptic,—‘‘ solely when he worships a 
divinity, but when he puts all the resources of 
his mind, the complete submission of his will, 
and the whole-souled ardour of fanaticism at 
the service of a cause or an individual who 
becomes the goal and guide of his thoughts 
and actions.”|! |What we need is religion 7 
that sense: and our Public Schoolboy, to whom 
any self-sacrifice seemed natural just because 
the side was ‘‘two points down,” shows, as so 

1 Gustave le Bon, “ The Crowd,” p. 64 (Eng. trans.), 
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many have shown on the battlefield, that 
British human nature could easily rise to it. 
How many points is our side “down” in the 
present awful state of the world? Then where 
is that spirit in us, inthe Church? ‘I couldn’t 
help it, father, we were two points down.” 
What then can be done to evoke and develop 
that spirit? It is only possible where “ self” is 
utterly identified with the cause, so that “I” 
instinctively vanishes in “we.” For us the 
‘“we” includes God and all His human family : 
but it is by communion with Himself alone that 
“1” can really and fully become “we.” Every- 
thing turns, in the end, on consciousness of 
the Presence of God: and the means to that 
is the Practice of it So, gradually, a man 
identifies himself with the Unseen World, and 
Him Who is its Light and its King. He 
‘endures as seeing Him who is invisible,” and 
so finds the light of His Presence breaking 
mysteriously around him,—a “ dayspring from 
on high.” So he enters into a ‘citizenship in 
heaven,” and éan, even in “this troublesome 
world,’ ‘‘give thanks to the Father Who 
enabled us to rise to our share in the inherit- 
ance of the saints in the light; Who rescued 
1 It cannot be necessary to remind any reader of this 
book of that miniature devotional classic, ‘‘The Practice 
of The Presence of God,” by Brother Lawrence, a lay- 
brother in a French monastery in the later sixteen-hundreds. 


It goes to the heart of the problem of Prayer, which is 
itself the heart of all practical problems. 
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us from the authority of darkness, and trans- 
lated us into the Kingdom of the Son of His 
Love.”! It is only he who ‘‘sees” who can 
really “endure.” But the endurance itself is a 
way, and an essential way, of increasing the 
vision. It is only through the fight that we 
win the light: and then the light makes it 
possible to win the fight. 


II 


The phrase itself—‘‘a dayspring from on 
high”—marks a struggle of thought with 
language. What it describes is a dawn 
breaking out of the zenith. But it is only 
such bold poetic defiance that makes some 
experiences capable of any expression at all. 
Think of three ways in which, for the faithful, 
fighting Christian, the dawn does break from 
the height of heaven. 

First of all, the Divine, the Infinite, meets 
him more and more in his whole environment. 
People and things alike begin to reflect “the 
light that never was on land or sea.” In the 
words of the old Apologist, quoted already, 
‘‘Because they acknowledge the goodness of 
God toward them,’—and there is no true 
expression of gratitude but service,—‘“ there- 
fore on account of them there flows out the 
beauty that is in the world.” 


? Colossians 1, 12, 13. 
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“Old friends, old scenes, will lovelier be 
As more of heaven in each we see: 
Some softening gleam of love and prayer 
Will dawn on every cross and care.” 


Events, too, will glow with a new significance. 
Even in what most puzzles him, the Christian 
will instinctively find the finger of God. He 
will enter into George MacDonald’s words 
about himself :— 


“I am His house,—for Him to go in and out. 
He builds me now, and if I cannot see 
At any time what He 1s doing with me, 
°Tis He that makes the house for me too grand. 


Where I am most perplexed, it may be there 
Thou mak’st a secret chamber, holy-dim, 
Where Thou wilt come to help my deepest prayer.” 


In a word, they will know what St. Paul meant 
when he claimed that ‘‘ All things work together 
for good to them that love God,” and the whole 
universe will come to be shot through, as it 
‘were, with the gleam of His personal Presence. 
So, in fact, many found it even in the worst 
moments of the war. Here is part of a pencilled 
letter from the trenches, dated March 4, 1918. 
“Snow and rain at intervals, pitch dark nights, 
and nothing but mud and water under foot is 
our lot at present. However the men go on 
working as contentedly as ever in it all, and 
one rarely hears a grumble. ... . To me there 
is something Divine about the line. It is, | 
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think, due perhaps to the nearness to death, 
but more still, I expect, to the hard work and 
the forgetting of oneself. It is so easy to keep 
in touch with God in the line. The short 
prayers which come so naturally as one carries 
on in the mud, and may be at times in great 
danger, give one faith and encouragement, so 
that life is not a bore or purposeless hardship, 
but really a pleasure,—a spiritual one at least.” 
Could one have a better commentary on “the 
Fight and the Light” ? 

Then, secondly, the nearness of the other 
world that becomes, with the practice of the 
Presence, a part of every-day experience, brings 
with it also a new sense of the Communion of 
Saints. If we and they are both “in Him,” 
then nearness to Him means nearness to 
them as well. The claim from which Spiritism 
starts out is simply that of the Christian 
Gospel,—that spirit and matter interact at 
every point and form but oze world, a spiritual 
world. It is the further claim of the Spiritist, 
to handle the keys of the spiritual order, and 
to admit men to it irrespective of their relation 
to God Himself, that brings him into open 
conflict with the Christian. It is the pure in 
heart, according to Christ, who alone can “see 
God.” When they see Him, they will not 
worry about “communicating” with those who 
have passed on, except through Him, their 
single, safe, and sufficient “Medium.” Then 
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they can count on such contact as is best 
for both sides, and can say to their beloved 
beyond,— 
“We tarry still upon the road, 
Our path goes on, we know not where ; 
But God ts always our abode, 
And we are sure to meet thee there: 
Our life His charge, our work His will, 
To love thee is delighiful still.” + 


But here also “to love” must mean to 
Serve: and if they are: ‘in Him,” it is in 
serving Him that we can best serve them. 
Here again, the light is our help in the fight, 
but also it is the fight that increases the 
light,—‘‘the dayspring from on high.” We 
know what it is to find our strongest spring 
of motive for not giving in to the disillusion- 
ment around us in the thought of those who 
died ‘‘for the hope of a better world.” It 
may help to nerve us for the battles ahead 
to remember that, on that spiritual level where 
time and space no longer count, God’s battle- 
fronts are all continuous, so that perhaps their 
battles of yesterday and ours of to-day and to- 
morrow may be bringing us “into the line” 
together, side by side. Who knows but this is 
our surest way of entering, with them, into 
“the inheritance of the saints in the light”? 
Anyhow, if we give in and are beaten, we of 
this sorely burdened generation,—if no better 


1A. L, Waring. 
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world, but a worse, comes after the war,—how 
can we still expect to ‘find in our dull road 
their shining track,” and how shall we face 
them on that day of reunion which is already, 
for so many of us, the focus-point of our 
forward glances? The only possible satisfaction 
then, if we have to admit that the world was 
not worthy of what they gave it, will be to 
have our own wound-stripes to show them, 
honourably won in the wars of God. Mean- 
while, if we share the fight which was theirs, 
we shall live in their light and make it ours. 
Lastly, in this perpetual dayspring, —the 
rising of God upon our sight from the world 
around us and the world beyond,—we have 
the guarantee of the final Day of the Lord; 
‘when He shall come to be glorified in His 
saints and to be admired in all those that 
believed.”1 There must, in some form, be a 
‘“Second Coming” to complete and vindicate 
the First: to say right out, so that all can 
understand, what at Bethlehem and ever since 
has been said in hints, though hints of ever- 
growing clearness. The whole race is learning 
that it cannot save itself. Half-unconsciously, 
the human heart begins again “to look for a 
Saviour from heaven.” The course of events is 
bringing home to men the meaning and neces- 
sity of ‘the Advent Hope,’—the expectation 
of a great Unveiling, when that which God has 
1 2 Thessalonians i. 12, 
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so long been patiently working at in human 
history and human hearts will stand revealed, 
and His true place in His universe at last be 
flashed upon all, even as a sudden sunrise reveals 
the sun and the world together. How it will 
happen, we cannot know: when it may come, 
‘we are surely not meant to be calculating. 
But we have the accumulating signs of the 
times which suggest that some great change is 
near ; and we have the same spirit of expect- 
ancy abroad which stirred in Palestine before 
the First Coming. At least we shall do well 
to watch, and to strip our minds of such pre- 
possessions as blinded and betrayed the Jews 
of that age. ‘What I say unto you, I say 
unto all, Watch!” The crowning tragedy 
would be if He came again, and were again 
rejected. Here again there is need of many 
road-makers, to “prepare the way of the 
Lord”: and, here again, the light will be for 
those who are engaged in the fight. ‘‘ Blessed 
is that servant whom his Lord, when He 
cometh, shall find so doing: verily, I say 
unto you, that He shall set him over all 
his possessions.” + 


Ill 


What, then, is the conclusion of the whole 
matter? We have traced the Way of Service, 
which is the only Way of Peace, from the 

1 Matthew xxiv. 46, 47. 
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starting-point—the surrender of self—to the 
goal, which is the unveiled glory of God. And 
at the start, at each stage of the road, at the 
finish, we have found One human Figure stand- 
ing,—the Door, the Way, the Goal, the Prize. 
God only knows where each of us stands, who 
reads these words: whether still on the Way 
of Disappointment, or trying to enter the Way 
of Service, or already learning, in service, the 
secret of peace. Wherever we find ourselves, 
one thing is clear: we need be in no doubt 
about the next step. It is the step to His side, 
if we have not yet joined Him; the step by His 
side, if He is already our friend. It may be 
a step into battle, or on to the waves, or into a 
burning fiery furnace : for in all such surround- 
ings Christ may be seen walking, and “where 
I am, there shall also My servant be.” But 
it will also, and in any case, be a step into light 
and inward peace for the individual ; and he in 
turn will become a guide to a generation which, 
for lack of such guidance, is losing its way. 


“And thou too, little child, shalt be called a prophet of the 

Highest, 

For thou shalt go before the face of the Lord to prepare His 
WAYS... . 

Through the heart of mercy of our God, 

Whereby the Dayspring from on high hath visited us, 

To shine upon them that sit in darkness and in the shadow 
of death, 

And to guide our feet into the Way of Peace.” 


“ Fair is the prize, and the hope is great.” 
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THE SELF-FORGETTING WAY 


FarueR, I know that all my life 
Is portioned out for me; 

And the changes that are sure to come 
I do noi fear to see: 

But I ask Thee for a present mind, 
Inient on pleasing Thee. 


I ask thee for a thoughtful love, 
Through constant watching wise, 
To meet the glad with joyful smiles, 
And to wipe the weeping eyes, 
And a heart at leisure from itself 

To soothe and sympathise. 


I would not have the restless will 
That hurries to and fro, 

Seeking for some great thing to do, 
Or secret thing to know: 

I would be treated as a child, 
And guided where I go. 


Wherever in the world I am, 
In whatsoe’er estate, 
I have a fellowship with hearts 
To keep and cultivate, 
And a work of lowly love to do 
For the Lord on Whom I wait. 


So I ask Thee for the daily strength 
To none that ask denied, 

And a mind to blend with outward life 
While keeping at Thy side; 

Content to fill a little space, 
If Thou be glorified. 
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And if some things I do not ask 
In my cup of blessing be, 

I would have my spirit filled the more 
With grateful love to Thee ; 

More careful, not to serve Thee much, 
But to please Thee perfectly. 


There are briars besetting every path 
That call for constant care, 

There is a cross tn every lot 
And an earnest need for prayer: 

But a lowly heart that leans on Thée 
Is happy anywhere. 


In a service which Thy love appoints 
There are no bonds for me; 

For my inmost heart ts taught the truth 
That makes Thy children free ; 

And a life of self-renouncing love 
Is a life of liberty. 


ANNA LA&TITIA WARING. 
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